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Idea of a Hall Clock? 






Ours is that it should always be 
a posterity clock; that is to say, good 
for one’s own life and good enough 
to chime through future generations 
with a harmony mellowed and enriched 
by the years. 


Therefore, to be a real posterity 
clock, a hall clock must be of a quality 
above suspicion. 


All Wanamaker hall clocks are real 
posterity clocks, the kind that become 
a family institution by right of service. 


Our assortment has never been as 
good as it is now. 


31664.—Mahogany hall clock, fitted with eight-day Waltham 
quarter-hour chime movement; nine 1'-inch tubes; 
chimes Westminster, Whittington and St. Michael 
peals; strikes the hour independently of the chimes, 
so that chime can be silenced— 
7 feet 7 inches high, 28 inches wide, 20 inches 
deep , ‘ ‘ : : ; $420 


Fitted with movement illustrated in 31674 : $500 


31674.—Mahogany hall clock, fitted with same movement as 
in 31664; with a mercurial pendulum, and sapphire 
jewels in the pallets of the escapement 
8 feet high, 28 inches wide, 20 inches deep . $500 


Fitted with movement illustrated in 31664 . $420 


Jewelry Store 
CHESTNUT AND THIRTEENTH 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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Fiction 
Bobby of the Labrador. By Dillon 
Wallace. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 
Some of Mr. Wallace’s most robust 
tales of the North, full of adventure and 
vigor; the typical Wallace tale of snow- 
shoes and dog-sleds and a frozen world, 


in which men must fight to live. A book 
for boys and men. 
Dr. Nick. By L. M. Steele. Small, 


Maynard & Co. $1.40. 

Unlike many of his professional broth- 
ers, Dr. Nick was a wonder. As a lad he 
was obscure, and having lived a humble 
life, he glorified his position as he trav- 





H. L. Mencken 


Author of ** Impressions 


eled the road to success. When this 
Russian lad seemed about to be deported, 


as his father had died the morning of his | 


arrival, Dr. Rideau rescued him from the 
authorities and devoted his energies to 


the lad’s development in a hospital where | 


he afterward was graduated. 


In his boyhood, Nick met a lass, Naida | 
by name, who, like himself, seemed an | 


outcast, and although their paths di- 
verged, it was merely for a brief period, 
though much took place in the interval. 
While he studied medicine, she applied 
herself to nursing, at which she also be- 
came proficient. For years after her 
graduation they were separated, and each 
did a huge work notwithstanding the 
fact that Naida did not follow her call- 
ing. 

The story is strangely engrossing, in- 
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Leading New Century Books 


INSIDE 
THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


In the Third Year of the War 
By HERBERT BAYARD SWOPE 


A record of observations and deductions in beleaguered Germany during the 
latter months of 1916; the work of a trained American newspaper man who has 
just returned from the Kaiser’s Empire, after being accorded during his visit 
unusual opportunities to see and study men and affairs ‘Throughout the world 
there is deep interest in the conditions under which Germany and her allies are 
sustaining themselves after more than two years of war,” writes James W. 
Gerard, American Ambassador to Germany, who contributes a Foreword. “The 
facts and imnressions contained in this book form an important contribution to 
contemporaneous history.” 


Mlustrated from photographs. 






































Price, $2.00 net 


WHY MEN FIGHT 
A Method of Abolishing the International Duel 
By HON. BERTRAND RUSSELL 


In this book the famous English philosopher and pacifist, who was recently refused a 
passport to come to this country, owing to his activities on behalf of the ‘‘conscientious 
objectors,’’ summarizes his principles of social reconstruction, discussing with especial 
reference to war such social questions as marriage, the state, education, religion, etc. 


Price, $1.50 net 


TRAMPING THROUGH MEXICO 


GUATEMALA and HONDURAS 
By HARRY A. FRANCK 


The most important and popular travel-book of the year—this famous traveler's record 
of his adventures on foot through Mexico and its neighbor republics to the South. 


“Lively, unconventional, full of incident and personal experience; in short, in a new 
field we have here the qualities of Mr. Franck's widely read ‘Vagabond Journey.’ '’—The 


Outlook. 88 illustrations from the author’s photographs. Price, $2.00 net 


A COUNTRY CHRONICLE 
By GRANT SHOWERMAN 


A unique book—a picture of old American country life—the vill 
church sociable, the temperance lectures, the sleighing, the fiddling an 
seen through the eyes of a boy of ten. 

“You've lived things like it but you haven't read anything like it. 
is like eating a red Autumn apple.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


Price, $1.50 net 


KILDARES OF STORM 
By ELEANOR MERCEIN KELLY 


A swiftly moving, dramatic story of modern Kentucky. The novel has individuality, 
a certain largeness of movement, touch-and-go dialogue that delights, a background full 
of color and charm, and humor and pathos. 


“Good, strong, full-grown American fiction. Not since Ellen Glasgow won her place 
with her first book has so promising a novelist come out of the South.’’—Wew York Tribune. 


Frontispiece. Price, $1.40 net 


COME OUT OF THE KITCHEN! 
By ALICE DUER MILLER 


The story that is capturing the country in two forms at once—as a novel and as a play. 


“A positive joy.""—Philadelphia Press. 
*“‘Would coax up the corners of a cynic’s mouth.’’—The Nation. 











e, the store, the 
the dancing —as 


To read the book 





33 illustrations. 








A rainbow charm.’’—Chicage Herald. 
**Will dispel the worst case of the blues.'’—St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 


12 full-page illustrations. Price, $1.25 net 





At All Bookstores 
THE CENTURY CO. 





Published by 
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asmuch as the characters are utterly un- 
common, although many of the incidents 
are common-place. The natural culmin- 
ation of their years of working together 
is a pleasant romance, strangely poetical 
and extremely beautiful. 


Episodes of a Quaint Countryside. By 
John M. Sooy. Wendell Sooy Publishing 
Company. 

Another book of the most quaint, pic- 
turesque and wholly real country stories 
one has read for a long time. The au- 
thor’s choice diction, wonderful descrip- 
tive ability and merry anecdotes are de- 
lightful, and so real that one almost par- 
ticipates in the festivities or mournful 
occasions as they are depicted. The 
work is most cleverly done, and in many 
parts is exceedingly witty. 


Michael Cassidy, Sergeant. By “Sap- 
per.” George H. Doran Company. 

Here are the “plain tales” of the Great 
War! Short, vivid, tremendous in their 
condensed emotion. Like a packet of 
letters found in the kit of some young 
soldier! Sergeant Cassidy is the story- 
teller. 

“Sapper” is the English officer of En- 
gineers whose brilliant tales of the 
trenches have taken the English public by 
storm. 


Philippine Folk Tales. By Mabel Cook 
Cole. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

A collection of tales revealing the 
magic, superstitions and queer customs 
of the Filipinos. These are new to 
American readers, who have not had the 
folklore of our Southern Pacific posses- 
sions presented to them before save 
through scientific journals. 


Pictureland of the Heart, The. By 
William Allen Knight. The Pilgrim 
Press. $1.25. 

A quaint, beautiful story full of re- 
ligious atmosphere and feeling, and illus- 
trated in a series of exquisite sepia re- 
productions of photographs, chiefly of a 
religious character also. Dr. Knight, 
who wrote that rarely sweet story, “The 
Song of Our Syrian Guest,” has here 
produced a book not unlike “Cranford” 
in its utter simplicity of expression and 
its wonderful portrayal of quiet, small- 
town characters. 


Proud Peter. By W. E. Norris. Bren- 
tano’s. $1.25. 

One of Norris’s finest novels, the story 
of a younger son of an English family, 
who goes to Queensland and breeds 
horses, enters the divorce court and ends 
up in Africa after the Boer War. 


Poetry and Drama 


Geraint of Devon. By Marion Lee 
Reynolds. Sherman, French & Co. $1.25. 
The story of the love and adventure of 
a “ladye fair” and a true and valiant 








New Macmillan Poetry 


SALT WATER POEMS and BALLADS 
By JOHN MASEFIELD 


A book of wonder and delight by the foremost living poet, illustrated 
by one of England’s leading marine artists, Charles Pears. 


FRUIT GATHERING 


By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


“Once again in ‘Fruit Gathering’ he 
shows us a shining pathway up which we 
can confidently travel to those regions 
of wisdom and experience which con- 
sciously or unconsciously we strive to 
reach.”—Boston Transcript. 


Cloth, $1.25 and $1.50. 
Leather, $1.60 and $2.00 


CALIFORNIANS 


By ROBINSON JEFFERS 
“Inspiring verse . . . sounds an 
entirely new note in the treatment 
of Western themes.”—San Francisco 


Chronicle. $1.25 


With colored illustrations, $2.00 


THE GREAT VALLEY 
By EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


“Goes deeper in its appeal than ‘Spoon 
River Anthology.’ . . . More intense 
power of thought. . . Passion and color 
and a grave music... . / A rhythm which 
has the sweep of the very tides of life 
itself."-—Reedy’s Mirror. 


Cloth, $1.50. Leather, $1.75 


THE STORY OF 
ELEUSIS 


By LOUIS V. LEDOUX 


Its beauty and its truthfulness to life 
will appeal alike to the lover of classical 
and the lover of modern poetry. $1.25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


“HEAVEN AND HELL” 


The most startling of the profound writings of 
SWEDENBORG, the renowned theologian, 
philosopher and scientist. Big 632 

page book treating of the Life BS: 
after Death, sent without further _ 
cost or obligation on receipt of 5c. Write for 
complete list of publications. 

THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 
PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY 

Room, 3 West 29th Street, New York 








— . 
Short-Story Writing 
Acourse of forty lessonsin the history ,form, 
structure and writing of the tory 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor 
of TheWriter'sMonthly. Overone hundred 


Home Study Courses under Professors in Har- 
vard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 
250-Page Catalog Free. Write Today. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
DEPT, 250, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Dr. Esenwein 





knight whose pride and stubbornness | Although romance, the foundation of 


nearly wreck their mutual happiness. 


This is the story told in French by | 
Chrétien de Troyes, adapted with minor | 
changes into Welsh, and included by Lady | 


Charlotte Guest in her volume of trans- 
lations entitled “The Mabinogion.” 


this narrative poem in blank verse, is 
old, the interpretation is new. The Ge- 
raint here pictured is very different from 
the hero of the medieval and the Tenny- 


sonian versions. He is younger, more 


eager, more sensitive; he has a finer com- 





BELLE 


JONES 


By ALLEN MEACHAM 


Rev. Francis E. Clark, United Society of Christian Endeavor, says: “I have 
rarely read a book that is so simple, so true, so touching. Every one who reads it, it 
: - Pe ig 
seems to me, must realize what a great thing life is.’ 


Mr. H. F. Laflamme, Secretary Laymen’s Missionary Movement of the United 
States and Canada, says: “No book in twenty years has touched me so tenderly. The 
very simplicity of the style throws the strong beauty of the homely heroine into striking 


relief.” 


Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins says: “ ‘Belle Jones’ must touch the hearts of many. 
I wish every one could read it. I shall do all I can to urge people to buy it and read it. 


Price. 50c. net. Postage Extra. All Bookstores. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Good Books for New Year Reading 





For Old and Young 


Joseph Pennell’s 
Pictures of 


The Wonder 
of Work 


52 plates. Net, $2.00. 


This is unquestionably one of 
the finest collections of pictures 
done by the ‘master draughts- 
man’’ of the age, and in this case 
he has chosen a most interesting 
subject, ‘‘The Wonder of Work,”’ 
the building of giant ships, sky 
scrapers, railway stations, etc., 
ete. The artist tells about each 
picture in a short introduction. 


Betty at 
Fort Blizzard 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. Four illus- 
trations in color and decorations by Edmund 
Frederick. Decorated cloth in sealed packet. 
Net, $1.50, 

This is a straightaway army love story, with the 
scene laid at a post in the far Northwest. It is a 
sequel to the famous ‘“‘Betty’s Virginia Christ- 
mas,’’ so popular a few years ago. It is realistic 
and yet as light as Betty’s laugh—presented in a 
delightfully dainty gift book style, it makes a 
charming Christmas present. 


Training for the 
Stage 


By ARTHUR a 


Preface Le 4 
DAVID BELASCO. 


Illustrated. Net, $1.25 

The author is the editor of The Theatre Maga- 
zine; the book is especially for those who have 
stage ambitions. David Belasco in a letter to the 
author says: “‘It contains much of great interest 
to the professional. It should also be of equal 
value to the novice. Your treatment of the subject 
is very unusual and of course most skilfully han- 
dled as the result of your long experience.’’ 


Training for the 
Newspaper Trade 


By DON C. SEITZ, Business Manager of New 

York World. Illustrated. Net, $1.25. 

Joseph Pulitzer’s right-hand man was Don C., 
Seitz. This book is for the man or woman inter- 
ested in or entering the newspaper trade as editor, 
advertising man, printer, or reporter. It tells 
what is required, what the business offers and 
the part it plays in life. 


Open That Door! 


By R. STURGIS INGERSOLL. Net, $1.00. 


A stimulating volume with a ‘‘kick’’ upon the 
relation of books to life; the part great books play 
in our goings and comings, in the office, in the 
street, and in the market place. The relation of 
poetry to the suburbanite. 

Similar in size and style to 
those popular sellers, ‘‘Why 
Worry?” “‘Peg Along,’ etce., 
ete. 


From 
Nature 
Forward 


By HARRIET DOAN 
PRENTISS. Limp leather 
binding. Net, $2.00. 


The public mind is unset- 
tled; the individual lives a 
day-to-day existence, wrest- 
ling with disease, mental trou- 
bles and unsatisfactory issues. 
This book outlines a system 
of psychological reforms that 
can be followed by every 
man and woman. 





LIPPINCOTT 
BOOKS 


FOR SALE AT ALL Ree $2.00. 
BOOKSTORES 


J. B. Lippincott COMPANY 
MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA LONDON 








For the Discriminating 


These fine editions are all 
handsomely bound, a joy to the 
lover of ks par excellence. 
Each in a slip case. 


Rings 


By GEORGE FREDERICK 
KUNZ, Ph. D., author of 
“The Curious Lore of Pre- 
cious Stones,” and “The 
Magic of Jewels and 
Charms.”’ 250 illustrations in 
color and doubletone. Net, 
$6.00. 


The story and romance of 
finger rings in all ages and in 
all climes by America’s most 
famous gem expert. Everything 
about rings in one volume. A 
handsome gift for any one. 


Winter 
Journeys in the South 


By JOHN wy oy HAMMOND. 64 illustra- 
tions. Net, 50. 


John Martin Hammond loves the South, and his 
book on the winter resorts from Sulphur Springs 
to Palm Beach will make the golfer, the auto- 
mobilist and the tripper of every sort begin im- 
mediately to pack his grip for the kingdoms of 
wonder south of Mason and Dixon’s line. If you 
can’t go, then enjoy from your arm chair the fun, 


the beauty and the humanity of the Southern 
pleasure trails. 


Practical Book of Early 
American Arts and Crafts 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN and 
ABBOT McCLURE. 250 illustrations. Col- 
ored frontispiece. Net, $6.00. 


A thoroughly practical book. A fine edition for 
collectors, artists, craftsmen, archaeologists, 1li- 
braries, museums and the general reader. The 
volume is the result of great research and a wide 
knowledge of the subject, and will delight all 
lovers of old pewter, silver, wood, needlework, 
glass, etc., etc. This and ‘‘The Practical Book 
of Architecture’? are latest additions to the 
very popular Practical Book series. 


Practical Book of 
Architecture 


= > gniace PRICE, 255 illustrations. 
et, $6.00 


Not ae a book for the man or woman who 
wishes to build a home (and for whom it is more 
helpful than any work previously published), but 
a book which tells the general reader what he 
needs to know about architecture—about the 
buildings he sees in America or furope, public as 


well as private. 
Parks 


Landscape Architecture Series. 

By GEORGE BURNAP, Official Landscape 
Architect, Public Buildings and Grounds, 
Washington, D. C. 164 illustrations, Frontis- 
piece in color. Net, $6.00, 

The only exhaustive book on the subject and 
by the foremost authority on the subject. Con 
tains many new hints from 
the finest European examples 
of Park work as well as 
American. Every one inter- 
ested in beautifying the parks, 
squares and boulevards of our 
cities will want this book. 


Clothing for 


Women: 


Its Selection, Design 
and Construction 


By LAURA I. BALDT, 
Teachers’ College, New 
York City. 7 oteees 


The first volume in LIPPIN- 
COTT’S HOME MANUALS 
will be prized by every woman 
who receives it as a gift. It is 
simple and practical, and the 
directions are easily followed. 








prehension of beauty and a greater rever- 
ence for it. He is possessed by a yearn- 
ing after that bright, unattainable Faery- 
land which lies “at every rainbow’s end- 
ing,” not suspecting what in the end Al- 
arin learns, that not even in Faeryland 
can the soul be content. 

The blank verse shows careful work- 
manship and the songs are melodious, 
notable for delicacy of conception and 
execution. 


Nina Jones: Her Book. Paul Elder & 
Co. $1.00. 

Exquisite verses in a most artistic lit- 
tle volume, boxed as a gift book. The 
songs are full of music and a beauty of 
imagery that reveals a seeing soul. 


Poems of the Great War. Selected by 
J. W. Cunliffe. The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 

All of the poems in this book have been 
inspired by the War. Among the authors 
are Hagedorn, Begbie, Barry Pain, Wil- 
fred Campbell, Robert Bridges and many 
more. All show real inspiration—the 
fire struck from the flint of the evils and 
the horrors of human slaughter. 


Things as They Are. By Berton Bra- 
ley. George H. Doran Company. $1.00. 

The rhythm, the feel and swing of 
things—things of the here and now. Life 
as we know it—but can’t all say it— 
sung by a musical singer of Common 
Things. Verses that will stay in your 
memory—phrases that strike to “the 
place where you live’—rhymes you'll 
keep step to for days. 


Sunflowers. Selected by Willard Wat- 
tles. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00. 
“Let other countries glory in their past, 
But Kansas glories in her days to be.” 

In selecting the many poems and lyric 
verses which sing the charm of Kansas, 
the tasks of the laborers who garner the 
harvest fields of rich grains, the beauties 
and wonderful possibilities of the State, 
Willard Wattles has shown the ambition 
of these Westerners and their whole- 
souled, home-loving manners. Among 
those whose poems are included in the 
collection are Hamlin Garland, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, William Allen White 
and many lesser lights, but all enthusi- 
asts over the invigorating atmospheres 
and the joy of outdoors in this broad, 
rolling country. 


Biography and History 

Chevalier de Bouffleurs, The. By 
Nesta H. Webster. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$4.00. 

The love of the Chevalier de Bouffleur 
for the Comtesse de Sabran is one of 
those romances of the French Revolu- 
tion about which little has been known. 
And yet it is one of the most’ modern in 
note of all the famous French love 
affairs of a thrilling period. 
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The letters of the Chevalier and his 
lady are not literary pretenses; they are 
the genuine expressions of two people 
who regard each other as good comrades 
as well as lovers. 

These letters were given to the public 
some years ago, but the present author 
has put together the whole story of this 
brilliant friendship, gathering data from 
the many sources, with the result that 
this is a complete and illuminating ac- 
count, including very absorbing cor- 
respondence, in which the real story lies. 


Early History of Cuba, The. 1492- 
1586. Written from original sources by 
I. A. Wright. The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00. 

A very interesting bit of history 
gathered together for the first time in a 
way that will admit of general reading. 
The story of Cuba has been written be- 
fore, but the actual historic documents 
are now collected and arranged and an- 
notated for popular use. This will make 
an excellent textbook or a serviceable 
popular history. 


France, Her People and her Spirit. 
By Laurence Jerrold. The Bobbs Mer- 
rill Company. $3.00. 

This book takes up “The Land and the 
People,” “The French Spirit,” “France 
among the Nations,” “Arms—in Peace,” 
“Arms—in War,” “The Soil,” “The 
Cities,” “Letters,” “Men and Women” 
and “The Men Who Made Modern 
France.” It is a wonderful tribute to 
the spirit of the new France, prepared in 
a whole-souled way that is not partisan 
but convincing. 


John Paul Jones. By L. Frank Tooker. 

Washington. By William H. Rideing. 
The Macmillan Company. 50 cents each. 

These are new volumes in the “True 
Stories of Great Americans” series. The 
convenient form of these books makes it 
possible to put brief but authoritative 
biographies of great men of America into 
the hands of lay readers. 


Spiritual Pilgrimage, A. By R. J. 
Campbell. D. Appleton and Co. $2.00. 

Dr. Campbell has been the cause of 
much controversy in English religious 
circles. His long years at the City 
Temple, followed by what seemed his 
heresy in “The New Theology,” has now 
been brought to a climax by his ordina- 
tion in the Anglican Church. Dr. Camp- 
bell has had a most wonderful spiritual 
experience and he is giving this exper- 
ience to the world in his books. In the 
present volume he makes a real confes- 
sion of faith, and while one may not 
agree with the idea of a man’s exposing 
his innermost soul and all its struggles 
to the public, one must admit that this 
man has had a struggle whose recounting 
may be of help to many other less for- 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 WEST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK 


“‘Incontestably pd most Nenana book of 
the year.’’—New Statesman 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND 


Being an account of the life and manners of 
his age. By thirty-eight collaborators, includ- 
ing Robert Bridges, Sir Walter Raleigh, W. 
Archer, W. J. Lawrence, D. Nichol Smith. 
Edited by C. T. ONION NS. Two vols. Med. 
8vo. Cloth, pp. axiv + 1156, with noms! illus- 
irations. et $10.00 
“The things of value to be cunt in these 
two volumes are countless.’’—Dial. 


THE PROVOCATION OF 
FRANCE 


Fifty Years of German Aggression 


By JEAN CRAM AAGES BRACQ. Crown 
8vo, cloth, pp. vii + 202 net $1.25 


This book describes acts and events which 
have taken place within the range of the 
author’s recollection. It is not a book of eru- 
dition, but the simple putting together of facts 
which scarcely any one denies today, yet which 
= to an almost constant aggression against 

rance. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
of the BRITISH COLONIES 


Originally designed an s great part written 
by Sir CHARLES LUC 


Vol. VII, India. nny ~ History to the end 
of the East India Company, by P. 

ERTS. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. iv + 416, with 
nine maps. $1.60 


The author acted as assistant to Sir W. W. 
Hunter during the closing years of his life, 
working on the Imperial Gazetteer of India. 
A second part will bring the history down to the 
present day, and a third will deal exclusively 
with the Geography. 


“A most sumptuous, artistic and handsome 
volume.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


A BOOK OF HOMAGE TO 


SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, Honorary Sec- 
retary of the Shakespeare Tercentenary Com- 
mittee, 1916. Med. 4to, cloth, pp. 588, with 
nine illustrations. 00 


A collection of 166 tributes from the British 
Empire, the allied nations, and various neutral 
states. Among the contributors are: — 
Hardy. Viscount Bryce, Cardinal Gasquet, Mrs. 
Meynell, Edmund Gosse, Sir Sidney Colvin, 
Rudyard Kipling. Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
and Maurice Maeterlinck. 


“A very stately and memorable volume, 
quite the most remarkable of its kind in 
existence.’’—Observer, 


POLITICAL BALLADS 


Illustrating the Administration of Sir Robert 
Walpole. Edited, with introduction and notes, 
by M. PERCIVAL. 8vo, cloth, pp. leit + 212. 


(Outend Historical and Literary Studies. Vol. 
») 


The Ballads here collected are treated in turn 
from the point of view of history, literature, 
and with their tunes, of music, and the gen- 
eral situation out of which ‘each arose is 
sketched in the separate introductions. 


SADOLETO ON EDUCATION 


A Translation of the De Pueris, Recte Insti- 
tuendis, with notes and an introduction, by E. 
T. CAMPAGNAC and K. FORBES. Medium 
8vo, cloth, pp. vi + 142. $2.50 


“It is a distinct service to the study of the 
history of education that Professor Cam- 
pagnac and Mr. Forbes have offered to Eng- 
lish readers their delightful translation.’’— 
London Times. 


Complete catalogue upon request 


tunate strugglers. It is in its way a most 
remarkable book, for Dr. Campbell writes 
as impressively as he preaches, with a 
simplicity and sweetness that are ex- 
ceedingly winning. 


Educational 


How to Write Photoplays. By Clarence 
J. Caine. David McKay. 


A collection of articles originally 
written for “The Picture-Play Maga- 
zine.” It is the usual set of instructions 
for the would-be scenario writer and con- 
tains many practical hints and helps in 
addition to a sample scenario. 





ANTHONY AND HERO 
AND EPIC POEMS 


By SIMMIE 


Oh such a spectacle! Look! Look! He was wise 
Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers 
For while formidable to the enemy 


They inspire a friend. Look! See how more 


imposing 
Than the citizens and yet, they are but people. 
And the martial music makes one almost 
vv for foes. 


dramatic and beautiful lines the 
nae  ehe Bs ° ts the sweetness, pathos = he 
of the remainder of the volume." Louisville Times, 
Price by mail $1.00 in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher 


86 Congress Avenue - ~- New Haven, Conn. 











Writing for the Magazines. By J. 
Berg Esenwein. $1.50. 

Writing the Popular Song. By E. M. 
Wickes, The. $125. 

Home Correspondence School. 

Two new textbooks in the series of 
books that are designed to be used by 
aspiring writers. Mr. Esenwein needs 
no introduction and no recommendation, 
while Mr. Wickes is the best-known 
writer in the country on the subject of 
the popular song. 


Religion 
Bible for Boys and Girls, A. A. J. 
Holman. 


OF WATER 
THE SPIRIT 


By Margaret Prescott Montague 


Author of “‘Home to Him’s Muvver’’ 


One of those rare flashes where genius 
is able to detail the bare outline of 
experiences which bring us into the 
very presence of God. 


50c net. Post. extra. All Bookstores. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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In this Bible the publishers have given 
the Scriptures in a form that will be very 
attractive to boys and girls. The type is 
good, the words are self-pronouncing, and 
there are pictures in color. In addition 
the book contains maps, catechisms that 
will help children in learning their Bible, 
a golden text treasury, a history of the 
Bible, a synopsis of each book of the 
Bible, and other features that will show 
children how to study the Bible and to 
profit by the study. Every child who 
goes to Sunday School should have one 
of these Bibles. 


Bible Studies in Vital Questions. By 
H. T. Sell. F. H. Revell Company. 

One of Sell’s Bible Study Text-Books. 
The subjects are “Vital Questions About 
the Bible,” “Vital Questions About God,” 
“Vital Questions About Man,” and “Vital 
Questions About the Church.” Dr. Sell 
treats these subjects in a series of 
queries to which he gives brief, practi- 
cal, very clear answers. 


Conflict of Jesus, The. By George 
shaw. Richard G. Badger. 50 cents net. 

“The Conflict of Jesus” is an honest at- 
tempt to bring out the true spirit of 
Christ as revealed in His conflict with 
the religious parties—especially the 
Pharisees—of His time. In incident, gen- 
eral teaching, parable, miracle, and dis- 
course of Jesus the author has tried, not 
to defend Jesus, but to explain Him, and 
to bring out the true spirit of Christ’s 
teaching as over against the rigid, legal- 
istic and unbending dogmatism of the 
Pharisees, and to show that the conflict 
between two such opposing systems was 
and is inevitable. 


Main Questions in Religion. (Library 
of Religious Thought.) By Willard C. 
Selleck. Richard G. Badger. $1.25. 

This volume comprises four lectures 
recently delivered to the students and 
faculty of the Crane Theological School. 
To these have been added two chapters, 
“Traditional Christianity and Essential 
Christianity” and “Christianity and De- 
mocracy,” which are by no means the 
least valuable portion of the book. It is 
in these that the author attempts to 
show that there is little hope for future 
religious progress in the modern world 
unless there is a strong plea made for 
the purification of Christianity from its 
historic errors, and for making this ex- 
alted religion the mighty co-efficient of 
democracy. 


Nelson’s American Standard Bible. 
Thomas Nelson and Son. $3.60. 

This is a handsome, big Bible, with fine 
morocco binding, large, clear type and 
references. For an elderly person who 
wants to have a Bible always at hand, 
and who does not wish to strain the 
eyes in reading, this Bible is especially 








BOOKS 
Whose 
Sales Do 


Christmas 


T IS not often that a 

Publishing House can 

say “EVERY FICTION 

TITLE ON OUR LIST 

HAS GONE BACK: TO 

PRESS AT LEAST 
ONCE. 














This Has Been the 

Distinction of The 
Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany Fall List. It can 
mean only one thing; that 
each and every book has 
some special quality that 
people like. These estab- 
lished successes are the 
safe books for your Janu- 
ary reading. 


The Non-fiction titles 

speak for themselves. 
Each book is the best in its 
field. Nowhere has our 
policy of “fewer and Better 
Books” been more rigor- 
ously applied. 
books whose 


They are 
sales. will 
grow month by month, in- 
stead of diminish. 


Books advertised here are 
for sale at all bookstores 














BOOTH TARKINGTON’S 


Penrod and Sam 


The book to read aloud. This new comedy of 
boyhood is a storehouse of chuckles. Net $1.35. 
Leather, net $1.65. 


HARRY LEON WILSON’S 


Somewhere in Red Gap 


Containing in “The Mixer,” “one of the most 
entertainin 
temporary 
Net $1.35. 


and original characters of our _con- 
umorous fiction.”—Philadelphia Press. 


KATHLEEN NORRIS’S 


The Heart of Rachael 


The story of a woman’s heart in the crucible of 
marriage. Called on all sides “Mrs. Norris’s finest 
novel.” Net $1.35. 


SELMA LAGERLOF’S 
The Emperor of 
Portugallia 


By the author of “Jerusalem.” “The very breath 
of life is in it, the beauty of great art.”"—WN. Y. 
Times. Net $1.35. 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE’S 


The Leopard Woman 


A new mystery story filled with romance and with 
war intrigue. Net $1.35. 





WILLIAM McFEE’S 


Casuals of the Sea 


A story of the “Casuals” who drift about on the 


- of life. The Literary find of 1916. Net 


SIR HUGH CLIFFORD’S 


The Further Side of 
Silence 


Vivid stories of Malaya, that have aroused the en- 
thusiasm of critics like Kerfoot, Menchen, Rich- 
ard Burton, Francis Hackett, etc. Net $1.35. 


GENE STRATTON-PORTER’S 


Morning Face 


True natural history for children, in the form of 
bed-time stories, rhymes, and remarkable nature 
photographs. Net $2.00. 


C. ALPHONSO SMITH’S 


O. Henry Biography 
No story from the pen of O. Henry contains more 


romance than this, the official record of his life, 
by a close friend. $2.50. 


EMMETT J. SCOTT’S and LYMAN BEECHER 
STOWE’S 


Booker T. Washington 


One of the most notable biographies of the Fall, 
and the only one recognized as authentic by Mrs. 
Booker T. Washington. $2.00 


DR. GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ’S 


Ivory and the Elephant 


An authoritative book of permanent va._., and one 
that should be possessed by every lover of art. 
Profusely illustrated. Net $7.50. 


CAPT. H. S. KERRICK’S 


Military and Naval 
America 


All the facts about the U. S. Army and Navy. 
Endorsed by Government officials. Net $2.00. 
PAUL WILSTACH’S 


Mount Vernon 


In many respects the most authoritative story of 
Washington’s home that has ever been published. 
Net $2.00 


Raemaekers’ Cartoons 


150 amazing war cartoons printed in two colors, in 
book form. Net $5.00. 
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large Bible is not provided, this is again | 


a most useful form. Also, the self-pro- 
nouncing feature of the type makes it a 
desirable volume for those who do not 
read easily. 


Vision and Restraint. (Library of Re- 
ligious Thought.) By Robert L. Jack- 
son. Richard G. Badger. $1.00 net. 





New Scribner Books 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597-9 Fifth Avenue New York 





Poems, by Alan Seeger 


The writer of this little book discusses | 
certain conditions of modern life and | 
their remedy. He finds in present-day | 
society a widespread lack of self-control | 


and moderation along many lines. In 
the manner in which men work and play, 


the way in which they indulge their | 


appetites, and in their fierce striving for 
wealth, there is exhibited an excess 


which is fatal to individual and social | 


wellbeing. This unrestrained outreach- 
ing for pleasure and money springs from 
a blindness to certain great spiritual 
facts. Men have lost their vision of God, 
the moral Governor of the universe: they 
have likewise lost their vision of the 
dignity and worth of man; and finally 
they have lost their vision of the moral 
order of the world. 


Juveniles 


Aunt Sadie’s. Rhymes and Rhyme- 
Stories. By Sarah Phelps Stokes Hal- 
kett. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

Little rhymes written by a well-known 
writer for children. Some of them are 
funny rhymes, some quaint and pretty— 
all will give joy to the little ones. The 
book is daintily decorated and illustrated. 


Bluebird’s Garden, The. 
Beard. The Pilgrim Press. 


By Patten 
$1.00. 


A book of little stories that first ap- | 


peared in “John Martin’s Book,” “Little 
Folks,” and other publications for chil- 


dren. They are delightful short tales on | 


such subjects as “Slowaspoke the Snail,” 
“The Silly Little Elf,” “How There 
_ Came to Be a Firefly” and “The Legend 
of the Morning Dew.” The book has a 


colored frontispiece and is attractively | 


decorated. 


Boy Scouts’ Year Book, The. Edited 
by Walter P. McGuire and Franklin K. 
Mathiews. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


This is the big collection of data and 


Movement. 





“The war made him and destroyed him. To England the war gave as its poet- 
hero Rupert Brooke; as token of the love of two great republics, it gave to America 
and France this other soldier-poet, eternally, divinely young; his life and death made 
poetry, too. If there is tragedy in such a loss, we joyfully remember that in tragedy 
also there may be pure beauty.”—Collier’s Weekly. 


“The poems of Alan Seeger are very beautiful, of the very first order. They are 
even too beautiful to admit of translation in verse. This is absolutely my convic- 
tion after several earnest attempts which in spite of all my experience were never- 
theless utter failures. In my opinion the English text should be published with no 
other translation than one as literal as possible, word for word, to serve as a guide 
to the French reader.”—Jean Richepin of the French Academy. $1.25 net 


The Melancholy Tale of “Me,” by E. H. Sothern 


“We are glad Mr. Sothern never learned to play golf. The actor’s name, 
they say, is writ in water. But E. H. Sothern, though his art ceases with his practise 
of it, has left a remembrance of his singularly modest, whimsical, kindly and intel- 


lectually alert personality which is likely to be treasured and not to perish.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


“It is one of the most entertaining volumes of autobiography it has been our 
fortune to see in recent years.”—Boston Herald. 


“It is all most charmingly said and reveals so unmistakable a literary gift that 
you read the final page with a genuine regret at his decision to say so little.”—-New 
York Times. Illustrated. $3.50 net 


The Passing of The Great Race, by Madison Grant 


“<The Passing of The Great Race’ is likely to excite widespread interest. Madi- 
son Grant’s work is a profound study of world history from the ethnological stand- 
point.’”—New York Herald. 


“Mr. Grant’s book teaches a profound lesson resting upon a well-established 
foundation of anthropological fact.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 

“|. . Every ardent friend and every earnest foe of the democratic ideal 
should read this book.”—Baltimore Sun. With maps. $2.00 net 


General Joffre and His Battles, 
by Raymond Recouly (Captain X) 


The author of this volume is on the staff of a great French general; he reveals 
the personality of Joffre and his great plan for the Battle of the Marne; describes 
the right and left hands of Joffre—de Castelnau and Foch, the great Champagne 
drive, what is known as “the battle in the forest,” in Argonne, and Verdun. 

Maps. $1.25 net 


The Cycle’s Rim: Sonnets to One Drowned at Sea, 


information concerning the Boy Scout | 


It is elaborately illustrated, | 


with a number of color plates and many | 


drawings in black and white. 
two animal stories by famous men, mess- 
ages from the governors of twenty-five 


It contains | 


States; talks by the National Scout Com- | 
missioner, Mr. Dan Beard; a thrilling tale | 


of an experience by Orville Wright, the 
airman; articles on the World Brother- 
hood of the Scouts; and fifteen entertain- 
ing pieces of fiction. Among the contrib- 
utors are Rear-Admiral Peary, Dr. Gren- 


fell, David Starr Jordan, Dillon Wallace, | the Variety-Show.” 


by Olive Tilford Dargan, é00s' *Lord‘end Lovers etc eee 
“This poetry is exquisite—rich in thought, subtle in music, fresh in diction, 
amazing in the skill with which it follows feeling far out toward the inexpressible. 
In short, the whole collection is of unique excellence in American poetry— 
perhaps I might say in modern poetry—for, in no imitative way, it harks back to 
1609.”—Prof. G. H. Palmer, of Harvard. $1.00 net 


A Book About the Theater, by Brander Matthews 


These chapter headings suggest the scope of the book: “The Show Business,” 
“Why Five Acts,” “Women Dramatists,” “The Principles of Pantomime,” “The Ideal 


| of the Acrobat,” “The Decline and Fall of Negro-Minstrelsy” and “The Utility of 


Illustrated. $2.50 net 
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Dr. Frank Crane and Charles A. East- 
man. 


Chatterbox, 1916. The Page Company 
This attractive annual makes its cus 
tomary appearance. The children wh<« | 
know it love it, and those who do not | 
know will find in it a fresh wonder and | 


delight. 





Good-Night Stories. By Clara Ingram 
Judson. A. C. McClurg & Co. 50 cents 

Little tales of rabbits and doves and | 
pigs and caterpillars and other creatures 
Tales that will please baby at the bed- | 
time hour, and will help mother who 
must “tell a story.” 


King of Ireland’s Son, The. By Pa- | 
draic Colum. Henry Holt & Co. $2.00. 

These are quaint legends out of old 
Ireland, put into picturesque narrative 
form by the Irish poet Colum. There are 
seven tales, mixtures of folk-tale and 
fairy-lore, and their titles are “Fedelma, 
the Enchanter’s Daughter,” “When the 
King of the Cats Came to King Con- 
nal’s Dominion,” “The Sword of Light,” | 
“The Town of the Red Castle,” “The King | 
of the Land of Mist,” “The House of 
Crom Dew” and “The Spae Woman.” 
Willy Pogany has made some exquisite 
color-pictures, while his light touch as a | 
pen-and-ink artist adds much to the deco- | 
rative value of the volume by way of | 
ornament and extra illustration. 


Mary Frances First Aid Book, The. By 
Jane Eayre Fryer. John C. Winston 
Company. $1.00. 

The Mary Frances dolls are here shown 
in accidents and illnesses, while to the 
children are demonstrated the methods of 
meeting these emergencies. This is a 
juvenile Red Cross manual, yet the infor- 
mation is given in a wonderfully practi- 
cal and entertaining way. 


Paul Revere. By Belle Moses. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.35. 

A biography of the famous messenger 
of Revolutionary days, written for young 
people in a way that makes a fascinating 
story of it all. Those of you who have 
felt the thrill of “Paul Revere’s Ride” 
will find in this a most entertaining and 
stirring narrative. 





Rejuvenation of Mama and Papa Goose, 
The. By Norris H. Pancoast. Britton 
Publishing Company. 

The well-known “Pan,” one of our 
cleverest cartoonists has here pictured 
the goose family a la mode. The gay 
pictures are extremely funny and will | 
furnish much entertainment for the kid- | 
dies. 





Russian Story Book, The. Retold by | 
Richard Wilson. The Macmillan Com- | 
pany. $1.80. 

These are tales from “Holy Russia,” 
out of Kiev and Novgorod, and from the 

(Continued on page 12, advertising section) 
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New Doran Books :1917 


SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


A HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR VOLUME ONE 
The British Campaign in France and Flanders, 1914 


From the first days of the War the author has devoted his time and his energies to this 
work. It is not only accurate—it is precisely correct. This first volume covers the period 
from the breaking of peace to the winter lull of 1914. Other volumes will follow shortly. 
With maps, diagrams and plans. Octavo. Net, $2.00, 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE 
At the War: A Record of Events and Experiences 


At the moment, there is not in the eyes of the world a more outstanding figure than Lord 
Northcliffe—by many accounted the greatest force in Britain—The Creat Man of the hour. 
This record of his impressions is a revelation of the man, Octavo. Net, $2.00. 


SIR OLIVER LODGE 
Raymond: A Treatise on Life and Death 


This remarkable book is a most timely contribution to the literature of psychical research. 
It centers around the passing of Sir Oliver’s son Raymond and presents its author's 
convictions of the personal immortality of his son and the return of his spirit into com- 
munication with the members of his family. Illustrated. Octavo. Net, $3.00 


ALLAN McLANE HAMILTON 
Recollections of An Alienist 


The mistakes of Capital punishment. The fallacy of the electric chair. The vagaries of 
American legal procedure on criminal insanity. These and other engaging topics con- 
tribute to this entertaining and informing book by a man who is reckoned among the 
most distinguished alienists of the day. Illustrated. Octavo. Net, $3.50. 


The Japanese Conquest of American Opinion 


By MONTAVILLE FLOWERS 


A study of the Japanese problem in America presenting the gist of the two great bodies 
of argument for and against naturalization, Net, $1.50. 














Leadership of the New America: Racial and Religious 
By ARCHIBALD McCLURE 


A careful illuminating study of the alien peoples in the United States. Their racial char- 
acteristics, present whereabouts and, above all, the men and women leaders. 


Illustrations and map. Net, $1.25. 


A Woman and the War By THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK 


An arresting book. A woman’s point of view on the social problems arising out of the 
war, or made more insistent by it. A woman’s book for women and all men interested in 


feminism. Octavo. Net, $2.00. 
The South American Tour By ANNIE S. PECK 
A new and fuily revised edition of this guide to South America—a book of indispensable 


value to tourist or business man. 
New thin paper guide book edition. Jllustrations, maps. Net, $3.00, 


Men of Letters By DIXON SCOTT 


Dixon Scott was one of the most promising men of letters whose life has been claimed 
by war. This book, almost ready for publication at the time of his death, is a sad 
prophecy of much that has been lost to the world. Illustrations. Octavo. Net, $2.00. 


The White Road to Verdun By KATHLEEN BURKE 


Miss Burke has been devoting her time and her energies to the work of Scottish women’s 
hospitals in France and Serbia. This book is a record of her experiences in and around 
Verdun, where she was the honored guest of such generals as Joffre, Petain, Nivelle nd 
others. Illustrated. Net, $1.00. 
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Fur Chis Year 


amg ask for strength: 
4 Che strength of soul that ran untrammelled bear 
Che burden of a year’s oppressive wear, 
The long, long journey’s length; 
3 ask not life all free from goading pain, 
But strength to bear it when it comes again. 
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eawoceees: 


3 ask for hope: 

For hope that climbs beyond the murky skies 
And clothes a dreary life in brighter guise ; 
£’en though J grope 

Galf-blinded, for a time, along the may,— 
Gope,—for a clear sight and brighter day. 
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As J stand here ' 
Upon the marge of one more year’s expanse, 
Whose depth I may not fathom at one glance,— 
JI have uo fear; 

With strength and hope J go, and on and on 
Still forward, ‘til another year is gone. 
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The Message of Algernon Blackwood 


By Robb Lawson 


“The World, pursuing a lesser ideal, denies its forgottengreatness with a sneer.—BLACKWOOD. 


daily striving, beholds around him the deepening trag- 

edy of spiritual death. Men deliberately turn deafened 
ears to the call of the spirit, spurning their calling and elec- 
tion sure for the baser and more material facts of the Universe. 
Out of a deep conviction of the existence of this tragical dis- 
aster Algernon Blackwood has dedicated one of his books “To 
Those Who Hear.” 

Carlyle, in his preface to the “Wilhelm Meister” warns us 
that there is one man of whom to be afeared—the dunce—he 
who thinks he sees, yet sees not. There are those who deny the 
sun—these are the blind. So it happens that unless you are 
willing to lose your grip on the wordly things in order to 
find the inestimable treasure of a deeper spirituality lying 
in wait, Blackwood has no message for you. There is, how- 
ever, an ever-widening circle of those who have wandered with 
this Pantheist into the ancient garden of The World Soul and 
have found everything well and fair within. It is by these 
adventurous mortals that Blackwood’s message has been chiefly 
cherished. 

I mention this because there are others whose senses are 
not attuned to catch the music of the spheres into which those 
incredible adventures lead. And speech, alas! is an impossible 
medium by which to disclose to the intellect these unexplored 
realms of the second sense. 

How impossible, I will relate, if Blackwood will forgive 
my revealing a concrete case. When “The Starlight Express” 
(that exquisite fantasy that was meant to take away the fret 
and ache of the world) was staged in London, a reporter came 
to see its author, and to write down his impressions of the mes- 
sage of the play. The result was so inept, showed so ob- 
viously the interviewer’s lack of comprehension, that the affair 
grieved the playwright. Yet that pressman who flattered 
himself he was superior, failed to understand where the of- 
fense lay. And that is why I have quoted Carlyle as a warn- 
ing to the uninitiate. But in justice to that erring soul I have 
named I may say that Blackwood does not consider spiritual 
disability a crime—it is merely regrettable. 

Curiously enough, it is ten years since I met Blackwood, 
and he had not then begun his writing career—he was in 
business, which he soon after forsook. His partner then is 
now a wealthy man—as for Blackwood, he is not complaining. 
His way lies in a different direction. 

To those who would know his history I may say that Al- 
gernon Blackwood is a nephew of that “great gentleman,” the 
late Marquis of Dufferin, his mother being the widow of the 
sixth Duke of Manchester, and he is a stepson of the late Sir 
Arthur Blackwood, K. C. B. The Irish strain in his blood ex- 
plains the courtly gentleness and the sympathetic attitude 
with which Blackwood confronts the stranger. It explains, too. 
a temperament that is wholly Celtic—a temperament which 
is displayed at its fullest potency in the picture of Terence 
O’Malley in “The Centaur.” When I met him at his Club in 
Piccadilly the other day I referred to this novel, and told him 
there were moments when its hold over me was so overpower- 


A THOUGHTFUL soul, unhardened by the commerce of 


ing and so compelling that rather than submit my mental con- 
dition to the same influences as Terence O’Malley I had to lay 
down the book time and again, before I had finished it. 

“That is the kind of effect I had hoped to achieve. What 
you say is encouraging. Just as Kipling has one test for the 
admirers he cherishes most (in that beautiful story, “They”) 
so when readers tell me that they like “The Centaur,” I know 
they have passed my test.” 

Blackwood’s work is the harvest of his own experiences— 
a series of progressive states of consciousness to which he has 
given expression in his books, now ranging over a field of four- 
teen volumes whose geography includes the United States, 
Canada, Europe and Asia Minor. 

“John Silence” was inspired by his early years spent in a 
school run by the Moravian Brotherhood in the Black Forest, 
“The Centaur” had its first impulse in the Caucasus, “Paul’s 
Garden” and “The Human Chord” in the Jura Mountains, and 
“The Empty House” in New York. 

Originally a student of Wellington College, Blackwood 
completed his studies at Edinburgh University. His impres- 
sions of Edinburgh will be found in “Julius Le Vallon.” 

I asked him why he had left England. 

“T went out for adventures. My share of the Blackwood 
patrimony came to me early, and my great enthusiasm for 
the simple life led me out to Canada. There I picked up a 
partner and we started a dairy farm—near Toronto. Young 
heads and inexperience may explain why it did not pay, but 
we had enough sense to call a halt and dissolve partnership. 
Then with what little was left of my fortune, in company with 
a young Oxford graduate I started a hotel. Some of the 
Canadians got to hear that one of the hotel partners was a 
nephew of the Marquis of Dufferin, their late Governor General, 
and came out of their way to see that nephew and stand him 
drinks. 

“No, I never was so discourteous as to refuse, but for 
health’s sake I had to adopt a mild deception—I always drank 
out of the same bottle—cold tea looks like the real thing, 
doesn’t it?” 

The hotel experiment brought Blackwood and his partner 
near the end of their resources, and then came the great ex- 
perience to which we owe the development of that wonderfully 
expressed Nature worship which forms the keynote of all his 
work. 

“We went out into the Canadian backwoods and there for 
six months we lived in the heart of Nature—and there I began 
to realize that kinship of human beings with the Universe 
which is more or less the message in all my books. 

“Finally, enough means arrived to take me to New York, 
but I did not want to go home without a fight for it. I wasn’t 
anxious to reveal myself either; as you can readily under- 
stand, the dead-beat, well-bred Englishman is looked at askance, 
so I avoided people.” 

If you have read some of the stories in “The Empty House,” 
particularly “The Suspicious Gift,” it will give you an insight 
into the author’s life at that period. He says of it: 
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“It was a hard struggle. One of my companions in the 
lodgings was a Frenchman—an absinthe drinker. Sometimes 
we were so hungry we couldn’t fall asleep. To produce that 
‘full’ feeling which brings it, we used to buy dried apples, 
and soak them in hot water, till they swelled out. 

“Yes, it was sordid, but exciting. Often we had to wait 
till the Monday to pawn a bit of clothing to enable us to buy 
food. It was living with those inner visions that kept the 
heart up. I have posed as a model to artists like Dana Gib- 
son, Cox, Zogbaum—the custom was to pay a dollar and a 
half for a three hours’ ‘pose.’ Then I managed to get twenty- 
five cents an hour from clerks for teaching them French and 
German, and occasionally I taught the violin. After a spell 
of translating short stories from the French for the dailies, I 
managed to secure a position on the staff of the ‘New York 
Evening Sun.’ My work as a police-court reporter led me into 
the seamy side of New York life—among blackmailers and 
‘police-protected’ people, and occasionally I had to attend at 
the electrocution of a murderer.” 

But the work so irked a clean-souled man with such a 
deep love for Nature, that when another enterprising spirit 
suggested a try-out at the Rainy River goldfields, with little 
save a railway pass for Duluth, the two set out together. 

“No, it was not a pay-streak. We discovered that placer- 
mining machines were necessary, and that put a quick end to 
the adventure. I was soon back at press work at New York. 
This time I got better-class jobs to do—on the ‘New York 
Times.’ 

“I had been urged by some friends to start writing. I 
tried, and frankly, I failed. A post as private secretary to 
Mr. James Speyer, of Speyer Brothers, was offered me, and I 
accepted it and returned to England. 

“That was over ten years ago. I had taken up a finan- 
cial interest in the dried-milk business, but I found that I 
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By Ernest 
Author of “ The Irish 


RISH peasant drama has in recent years been identified so 
completely with comedies of Lady Gregory, and the varia- 
tions by minor playwrights upon familiar melodramatic 

themes, that it is necessary to insist upon the pioneering qual- 
ity of Padraic Colum’s achievement. Next to J. M. Synge, 
whose participation in the Dramatic Revival coincided with 
his own, Colum is the most original of the Irish folk-dramat- 
ists. While still in his ’teens he became a member of that 
group of poets and players who, under the direction of W. G. 
Fay, laid the foundations of our National Theater. In 1902 
W. G. Fay’s Company produced Kathleen ni Houlihan, thereby 
definitely securing the interest of W. B. Yeats, who had been 
introduced to the players by A. E., the latter having written 
for them his unique dramatic essay, Deirdre, in which Padraic 
Colum acted. The same date saw the first of Colum’s writings 
for the theater, The Kingdom of the Young and The Saxon 
Shillin’, to which may be added The Foleys and Eoghan’s 
Wife, in summarizing the work of his apprenticeship. 

Once the activities of W. G. Fay’s groups had aroused the 
enthusiasm of Yeats no time was lost in constituting the Irish 
National Dramatic Society, the successor of the Irish Literary 
Theater—that abandoned enterprise of Edward Martyn, W. B. 
Yeats and George Moore. In 1903 the Irish National Theater 
Society was formed, under the presidency of Yeats, and the 
destinies of the players passed from their own control. W. 








wanted to write. And the call was so urgent this time that I 
decided to give up the business interest.” 

The “urge” was greater than that—it was the call of 
Nature to the simple life, to the inner reality that alone mat- 
tered to Blackwood. 

As he said this that rapt look came into his face which 
is an indication of the intensity of his inner life. To him 
imagination is not a state—it is human existence itself. 

Blackwood has no fixed abode. ‘The true Shekinah is the 
soul of man,” says Novalis. No man who realizes that to the 
full will trouble himself with earthly possessions. As a fact 
Blackwood carries all he owns in three trunks and they move 
about with him. His books are written anywhere—he passes 
as easily from a Piccadilly Club House to the Caucasus Moun- 
tains as one does from his house to the tram-stop. 

We spoke of “Julius Le Vallon,” his latest work. 

“IT have attempted to suggest the different types of con- 
sciousness the three main characters knew in their earliest 
life together. It was in remote times when humanity lived 
so close to Nature—that the elemental activities of Nature 
were shared by them. Brain and reason were not developed 
as they were today. Men felt rather than thought. Thinking 
has now destroyed that ability to feel. Man is now divorced 
from Nature, a separate being. These three beings attempt to 
fulfil the natural law. The experiment is complicated by the 
conditions of today.” 

“Julius Le Vallon” sums up Blackwood’s message—a gospel 
which unites the teachings of East and West in a singularly 
beautiful and simple doctrine, and brings the teachings of 
Christ and Confucius into accord. It is a gospel which em- 
braces all the saviours of humanity and reveals the dawn of 
a new Hope to world-weary citizens—a dawn which brings 
all the peace and power of an intenser life, where one may 
take up a living portion in the Universe. 
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Literary Renaissance 

G. Fay and his brother, Frank, remained for several years in 
the association, and were alone responsible for that perfection 
of the histrionic art which gave a special distinction to the 
work of both Irish playwrights and players. Their departure 
witnessed the first signs of the decline in both, which has now 
reached a point where it is difficult to discern the relation be- 
tween the present and the past. 

The first season of the National Theater Society, in 1903, 
was distinguished by the production of two plays which were 
to inaugurate the career of our greatest folk-dramatists, J. 
M. Synge and Padraic Colum. In the Shadow of the Glen 
and Broken Soil introduced for the first time these two names 
now familiar to all students of the Irish Theater. But while 
Synge did not feel impelled to improve upon the original ex- 
cellence of that little masterpiece, Colum was not satisfied 
with Broken Soil until he had re-written it as The Fiddler’s 
House. In this form it was published in 1907, and was pro- 
duced, not by the National Theater Society, but by a section 
of the early group which seceded, when reorganization de- 
stroyed the unity of W. G. Fay’s undertaking. 

When Padraic Colum’s second play, The Land, was per- 
formed in 1905, the National Theater Society had come into 
possession of the Abbey Theater, which has become the per- 
manent home of the Irish drama. Coming, as it did, at the 
close of the long and bitter struggle which ended in giving the 
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ownership of soi! to the agricultural population, The Land 
had all the success of a direct appeal to national emotion. 
Nevertheless, it is only necessary to dissociate the play from 
the immediate occasion of its production, in order to realize 
how far it transcends the political interest of the moment when 
it was written. Murtagh Cosgar, Martin Douras, Sally Cosgar, 
Ellen Douras are racial types so finely drawn that one does 
not need the presence of actual social problems to communicate 
the throb of life. 

During the five years which separate The Land from 
Thomas Muskerry the author published the volume of verse, 
Wild Earth, which has recently been issued with many addi- 
tional poems. Although a slender little book as first issued, 
Wild Earth established Padriaic Colum’s name as one of the 
most remarkable of the younger generation of Irish poets. 
Literature now claimed him more exclusively, and he was soon 
involved in numerous tasks of an editorial and journalistic 
nature, to whose insistence must be attributed a certain slow- 
ness in adding to the volume of his imaginative writing. When 
Thomas Muskerry appeared, however, it was evident that the 
dramatist had iost nothing of his skill during that period of 
comparative silence, following the revised version of Broken 
Soil. 

The production of Thomas Muskerry took place in cir- 
cumstances substantially different from those of its predeces- 
sors. In 1910 the Abbey Theater was no longer the center 
of a circle of disinterested idealists, but was rapidly approach- 
ing that condition of popularity which, by an irony of literary 
fate, the Synge controversies conferred upon it. A number 
of other playwrights had come to the fore; the audiences were 
beginning to find recruits amongst a class of playgoer to whom 
our national drama was merely the subject of an amused cur- 
iosity. It seemed that financial success was essential to the 
advancement of the Irish playwright. He must please the 
popular taste or be condemned to total or partial obscurity. 

These three plays have a unity and continuity of mood 
and purpose which render them inseparable. The author con- 
fesses that his youthful ambition was to create an Irish 
Comédie humaine, and nobody acquainted with Irish life will 
deny that he has solidly constructed the basis of his dream. In 
The Land he has evoked the fundamental problem of rural 
Ireland, the conflict between the peasant and a hatefu! feudal- 
ism, emphasizing, at the same time. the tragedy of emigration. 
We are shown how the victory of the men who fought for the 
land is counteracted by a generation knowing only the horrors 
of the struggle, and therefore unable to share the emotion of 
triumph. The young and energetic leave for America, while the 
hard-won prize is left to the incompetent. The Fiddler’s House 
raises a more intimate problem, but one that is none the less 
vital: the conflicting desires of Conn Hourican, who is the 
peasant as artist, and his daughter, who stands for the home 
and family, the traditions of his class. In both plays a com- 
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mon theme is the clash between the individual and the group of 
which he is a unit. In one case the clash involves the sunder- 
ing of national ties, in the other the scope of the conflict is 
limited to the family group alone. 

In his preface to Thomas Muskerry Padraic Colum de- 
scribes The Land as “a sketch for a play,” and The Fiddler’s 
House as “two acts of a play.” Reading them in succession 
one finds them a preparation for Thomas Muskerry, which is 
the most mature of the three. Here the motive of family 
authority, which is at the very roots of Irish peasant society, 
is fully developed, instead of being allowed to remain subsidiary 
to the exposition of the main subject. What we feel as the 
constant undertone of the earlier plays now reached its maxi- 
mum intensity in this poignant analysis of the family system, 
with its ruthless sacrifice of the individual to the demands of 
traditional duty. The existence of the provincial town, where 
the worst features of rural and urban civilization unite, is re- 
vealed with a skill unequaled by any of the dramatist’s con- 
temporaries. 

The plays of Padraic Colum have a technical interest 
which cannot escape those who have compared his work with 
that of the other exponents of the peasant drama. One looks 
in vain for his restrained effects, the sober realism of plot 
and dialogue, in the violent melodramas which are currently 
accepted as typical “peasant plays.” The Land, The Fid- 
dler’s House and Thomas Muskerry have their roots deep in 
the soil of the Irish midlands, Murtagh Cosgar and Maire 
Hourican, like Muskerry, are specific types that cannot be trans- 
planted. Colum asserts that the dramatist must be concerned 
primarily “with the creation of situations,” and these three 
plays are demonstrations of his power to achieve that end. He 
has projected upon the stage of the National Theater precisely 
such situations as reveal character, rather than arbitrarily 
create it. He has knocked out a wall which enables us to watch 
the dilemmas and crises which arise in country cottage and in 
the houses of country towns. 

These plays were written before Tchekhov had become 
familiar to English-speaking readers, yet we find the author 
striving in The Fiddler’s House and Thomas Muskerry for 
that unique method which the Russian dramatist uses so ef- 
fectively. He takes a drifting life in which certain casual 
incidents are selected and made cumulative, almost realizing 
the technique of Tchekhov, in the second act of two plays 
mentioned. Most remarkable, however, is the independence of 
Padraic Colum in his conception of peasant drama, for he 
shows himself as free from the influence of Synge, as he is 
superior to the minor realists who followed him. Eliminating 
all fictitious elements, he confines himself to fundamentals, 
achieving in the domain of reality the same truth as Synge 
attained in the world of fantasy. Between them they com- 
plete our knowledge of peasant Ireland, and may be regarded 
as the initiators of our folk-drama. 
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“—-And every day thereafter the Carpenter found time to visit Lucien.” 
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“T a child and thou a lamb, 
We are called by his name... .” 


UCIEN lay on his back, smiling happily up at the ceiling; 
i his soft French eyes, black and liquid and long-lashed, saw 
nothing of the broken and discolored plaster; he was say- 
ing over and over to himself the little poem that his new friend, 
the Carpenter, had just been teaching him. He felt very happy 
and comfortable, and the pain in his back wasn’t nearly so bad 
as usual. That was a queer thing, he thought; he never felt 
the pain at all while the Carpenter was with him, and for a 
long time afterward it was much easier to bear bravely, as a 
big boy should, for Lucien was ten,—far too old for tears. 
Dearie Maloney, who lived across the hall, was only seven 
years old, but she never cried, not Dearie! 

It was due to Dearie’s teaching that Lucien had learned 
that tears were babyish, for, to tell the truth, Lucien was 
rather given to tears. He wept that he would not see Maman 
all day; he wept when he heard the boys playing in the street; 
he wept when he remembered Marie-Louise, who used to live 
upstairs, but who never came home any more now. Pretty, 
fifteen-year-old Marie-Louise, herself only half-fed, half-clad; 
yet out of her scanty wages from the box factory she had 
always managed to save a few pennies each pay-day for a treat 
for Lucien. But one night Marie-Louise did not come home as 
usual, nor did the next morning’s gray dawn find her hurrying 
to her work in the factory. There was scarcely a ripple on the 
pool of human misery to show where Marie-Louise had gone 
down; a hundred applicants,—little, pinched, gray-faced girls, 
from eleven to fourteen, were waiting for her vacant place. 
A new girl stood where she had stood at the long table, on a 
never-cleaned floor piled high with clippings of paper and 
pasteboard and droppings of sour paste, and Marie-Louise was 
forgotten. Occasionally a rumor of the lost one’s doings 
filtered in; the deft fingers slackened their speed while whis- 
pers, half-frightened, half-envious, passed from one to another. 
Whispers of Marie-Louise gorgeous in beplumed hats and imi- 
tation furs. . . . Marie-Louise in the company of “Chinks.” 
But they were too busy to talk much; soon the over-wise eyes 
were bent once more on their work, and Marie-Louise was for- 
gotten again. Only Lucien remembered, and wept and prayed 
“le bon Diew” to send Marie-Louise home, and wept again that 
his prayer went unanswered. 

But it’s easy to cry when you have had to lie still on your 
back for four long years, and horrible pain comes creeping, 
creeping up from your back into your head, and you can’t move 
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because ever so long ago your father came home one night very 
drunk and kicked you out of his way. It wasn’t half so hard 
when Maman was at home to cuddle and pet one and whisper 
tender little French love phrases, but from early morning until 
late at night Maman was down town scrubbing floors in a big 
office-building so that Lucien might have a roof over his head 
and food to keep his pain-racked little body alive. Before she 
left each morning, she put everything close to Lucien so that 
he could reach out and get what he wanted quite easily. And 
all the neighbors were kind and came in at times, and Dearie’s 
mother, who was kindest of all, always came at noon with a 
bowl of soup or something equally warm and nice for his 
dinner. Lucien loved Mrs. Maloney, but best of all he loved 
Dearie and the Carpenter. Dearie was so pretty and kind; she 
didn’t get tired of staying with him as the other children did, 
and she never got a cent’s worth of candy or chewing gum or 
queer Chinese nuts or a rosy Fameuse apple without giving 
Lucien half, and the larger half too, for Dearie’s generous 
little heart was as Irish as her red curls and saucy blue eyes, in 
each of which sparkled a little imp of mischief. 

It was Dearie who brought the Carpenter to visit Lucien. 
Though all the children swarmed there directly after the 
Carpenter sat up his humble shop on St. Urbain Street, just 
around the corner from where Dearie and Lucien lived on 
Lagauchetiére, it was Dearie who first discovered the fasci- 
nating new shop, and that the Carpenter himself loved chil- 
dren, and was never too busy or too tired to talk to them. 

Dearie, seated on the edge of Lucien’s little bed, her 
blue eyes wide and her curls bobbing with excitement, could 
talk of nothing but the Carpenter and the delights to be found 
in his shop. 

“He’s good to us kids, Lucien,” said Dearie, “he never 
chases us like old Lapierre when we hang ’round his store, 
or like Sam Yick. He lets us play all over the shop, and he 
knows the nicest stories. But he won’t stand for any scrappin’ 
at all, and somehow I don’t never want to scrap when I’m there, 
not even if Molly Stacey made faces and called me ‘Carrots,’ 
I wouldn’t.” 

And from the carpenter shop Dearie brought him treasures 
of curly shavings and little blocks and ends of wood, and 
never tired of talking of the Carpenter, nor Lucien of listen- 
ing, and Lucien had hard work to keep back the tears at times 
because he too could not visit this enchanting place. 
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“T just wisht you c’d come too, Lucien,” said Dearie, and 
the look in his eyes and the sound of his voice when he an- 
swered longingly, “I wisht I could!” decided tender-hearted 
Dearie to bring the Carpenter to see Lucien, since Lucien 
could not go to him. 

So one wonderful day the Carpenter came, escorted by a 
very proud and important Dearie, holding fast to his hand. He 
was even nicer than Dearie had said, thought Lucien, and his 
touch when he smoothed the curls from Lucien’s pale little 
brow seemed as tender and as loving as Maman’s. And every 
day thereafter, the Carpenter found time to visit Lucien, 
and with Lucien clinging to his hand and Dearie perched on his 
knee, he told the eager children story after story. He told 
them of St. Francis, who gave his coat to the beggar; of St. 
Stephen, who, when stoned, saw heaven open; of the little maid 
of Domréemy, to whom angels spoke, bidding her lead an army, 
until Lucien, cheeks flushed and eyes glowing, forgot all pain, 
and dreamed that he too went forth to do glorious deeds. 

Had Lucien, instead of lying quite still on his broken 
little back, murmuring happily over and over, “Little Lamb, 
who made thee?” been able to walk home with the Carpenter, 
he would have found someone whom all his joy in his new 
friend had not caused him to forget. For it was on his way 
home from Lucien’s that the Carpenter met Marie-Louise. 

It was just before dusk, and the electric lights tried fitfully 
to illumine the gray, misty, winter afternoon with but scant 
success. A crowd of screaming, jeering, derisive lads were 
circling around some object lying prone in their midst, the 
target of their snowballs. As the Carpenter drew nearer, the 
object struggled to its feet, and through an opening in the 
crowd he saw her. Her long coat of bright-colored cheap velvet 
torn and unbuttoned, her plume-laden hat all battered and 
askew, her bare, beringed little hands red with cold,—swaying 
backward and forward in the midst of her tormentors,—there 
stood Lucien’s lost Marie-Louise very drunk. Then a well- 
aimed snowball struck squarely on the gay scarlet hat, and as 
Marie-Louise went down they closed in once more around her. 

The Carpenter spoke no word as he parted the crowd; 
most of the boys fell back before him shamefacedly. He made 
his way swiftly to Marie-Louise’s side, and raised her and 
held her upright with one encircling arm. Then he turned and 
looked at the boys ... he said nothing .. . and under his gaze 
one by one they slunk away. The biggest and boldest of them 
all alone stoSd his ground, a sullen, half-grown lout, angry 
that this fine sport had been interrupted. 

“Come back here, yous!” he called, “what y’ runnin’ for? 
Who’s afraid of a ‘sheeny’ carpenter?” He caught up a hand- 
ful of snow and packed it hastily into a hard ball; his arm 
flew menacingly up ready to fling and the Carpenter 
looked at him. Before those grave, reproachful eyes, he felt 
suddenly’ paralyzed, his arm dropped heavily by his side. For 
a moment he stood so, then turned and fled away after his 
companions. 

The Carpenter looked down at the little figure he was 
supporting,—it reeked of gin, the gaudy hat all awry, the 
cheap and tawdry finery torn and soiled, her eyes bloodshot, 
with puffy lids; yet the old appealing charm was not all gone. 
She was not yet old enough in vice to have lost the clear pallor 
under the rouge; the delicate skin, the childishly half-opened 
mouth with its short upper lip over sharp, white, little teeth, 
was not yet coarsened. 

The Carpenter’s gaze grew infinitely tender. “My poor 
child!” he said, “my poor, poor little girl! Oh, this, Thy 
world!” 

But Lucien, stretched on his bed at home, babbling of 
little lambs, was for once not thinking of Marie-Louise. He 
felt very happy and comfortable; the pain in his back was 
almost quiet; by and by Maman would be home, and they would 
have supper together, and he would recite for her the little 
poem he had learned that afternoon. He wondered if it were 
very wrong to be glad that there were only Maman and himself 


now; he shivered a little as he thought of those old days when 
his father was alive, and he and Maman lived in constant terror 
of brutal words and blows. 

A muttered growling, drunken curses, a shambling foot 
on the stairs, and Lucien shivered in earnest. It was so like 
old times he forgot that his father could not come back. His 
frightened eyes sought the door that Dearie had left open so 
he would not be lonesome when she went home a little before. 
She had left her own door open also, so that he could look 
across the hall and catch glimpses of her as she moved about 
setting the table for supper when her mother came back from 
her marketing, and all the big brothers and sisters came from 
work. Father was “on a bat,” so Dearie had told Lucien, so 
there was no knowing when he would be home. 

The growling grew louder, the curses more distinct, and a 
heavy figure lurched into view. Lucien, little coward that he 
was, grew icy cold, his heart stood still; with his last atom of 
strength he drew the coverlet over his head. Then the sound 
of a gruff voice set his heart beating and the blood flowing in 
his veins once more. It was only Dearie’s father come home! 
He uncovered his eyes and peeped across the hall. 

“Why ain’t supper ready?” snarled Dearie’s father, “Ain’t 
we never goin’ to eat, here? Where’s yer ma?” 

“Ma’s out, and ’taint supper time anyway, it’s only five 
o’clock,” answered Dearie. 

“T’ll learn yer to sass me, yer little imp. Come here till 
I thrash yer!” 

Dearie made a dash for the door, but her father blocked the 
way, and once more Lucien grew stiff with terror. It was not 
the first time that Mr. Maloney had been “on a bat,” but never 
before had Dearie been left alone with him when drunk. 
There had always been some of the big brothers or sisters to 
protect her, or fearless Mrs. Maloney, before whom even 
Dearie’s huge father quailed. And Lucien’s fear was not for 
himself now, it was all for Dearie. He remembered that awful 
night when his own father had come home like this; he remem- 
bered the brutal kick that had crumpled him into an inert 
little mass that could never run gaily out to play any more,— 
no more skating, no joyous games of ball in the street,—with 
one eye out for the “cops”! A big lump came in his throat 
as he thought of Dearie suffering as he did, Dearie’s dancing 
feet still, Dearie’s rosy cheeks pale and wan, little Dearie 
who was so pretty and bright and kind. He clasped his thin 
hands, and with closed eyes prayed rapidly for succor; he 
prayed in a panic of fear lest help come too late. 

“Douce Vierge Marie, ma mére,” he begged, “send Mrs. Ma- 
loney or the Carpenter or somebody quick!” 

A shriek from Dearie caused him to open his eyes quickly; 
her nimble dodging had been in vain, her father held her fast 
by one arm, and Lucien was just in time to see the first blow 
fall. 

Poor little Lucien! He thought of the many times he had 
prayed for Marie-Louise’s return—yet she never came!— 
and for a moment his faith wavered. 

The sound of a second blow and another cry reached him 
from the room across the hall. “I guess I'll have to go myself,” 
he whispered, and his lips trembled. He forgot entirely how 
long it was since he had risen by himself from his little bed; he 
only remembered with a sickening sinking of the heart how big 
and cruel Dearie’s father was, and, at the thought of provoking 
his wrath toward himself, his teeth chattered, the bed, the 
floor, everything seemed dropping away from beneath him, the 
air vibrated with great waves of sickly-sweet blackness which 
suffocated him,—he had always been such a little coward!—but 
he did not yield. 

“T’ve got to go!” he told himself. 

One moment he lay with closed eyes trying to subdue the 
nausea of fear that possessed him; then he opened them to 
see the Infant Jesus in the picture which hung at the foot of 
his bed smiling at him and beckoning. A moment more and he 
found himself standing beside his bed,—he felt curiously light. 
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“I’m coming, Dearie!” he called, but a rain of blows and 
curses in the other room drowned the sound of his weak little 
voice. 

He dragged himself painfully across the intervening space; 
bells rang in his ears and the floor seemed rising to meet him, 
but he reached the Maloneys’ door at last, and drew himself up 
in the doorway. 

Dearie’s father, catching sight of the slim little figure in 
its trailing nightdress, with its big burning eyes glowing out of 
a face of dead whiteness, drew back with a muttered oath, and 
crossed himself hurriedly. Stouter nerves than the whiskcy- 
soaked ones of Tim Maloney might have been pardoned for 
finding in that white figure, luminous against the black back- 
ground of the hallway, a vision not of earth. All the light 
from the single gas jet concentrated itself on him, it flickered 
in a halo ’round his rumpled black curls, and outlined him with 
an undulating luster; he seemed to radiate light. 

“You leave her alone! Don’t you dast to touch Dearie 
again!” cried Lucien, and the sound of his voice broke the 
spell which bound Dearie’s father. The terror of the super- 
natural which had caused his tongue to cleave to the roof of 
his mouth dissolved in hot anger at the sound of a human 
voice. 

“You young limb!” he shouted thickly, and his big fist 
swung out with the force of a sledge-hammer. Like a log 
Lucien crashed to the floor. 

A little later the help that Lucien had prayed for was 
there in full force. On the stairway, in the hall, thronged a 
motley crowd,—kindly, sympathetic neighbors, the women 
weeping,—others there were, the merely curious, jostling each 
other in morbid interest. The patrol stood at the lower door, 
and the bluecoats pushed their way authoritatively to the front. 

The sharp clang of a bell smote the air with ever-increas- 
ing distinctness, the rhythmic pad of rapid hoofs on the pave- 
ment came closer and closer,—with its beautiful, eager-eyed 
horses bounding through the air, the ambulance swung down 
the street. 

Lucien still lay where he had fallen when his frantic 
mother arrived in response to a telephone summons. The 
pathetic figure with the shabby bonnet and cape hastily flung 
on over sleeves still rolled up for her work, reached the room 
just in time to see the white-coated young doctor who knelt 
at her boy’s side shake his head as he rose from his examin- 
ation. 
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“Too late,” he said, “it’s no use!” 
She flung herself on the floor beside her child. “Lucien!” 
she cried, “Oh mon bébé! Mon pauvre, petit ange! Mon 


Dieu, qu’est-il arrivé? Speak to me, cheri! 
Open your eyes, my precious!” 

Father O’Neil came forward and raised her gently, mur- 
muring words of consolation in her own tongue; the young 
house surgeon, not yet hardened by his daily measure of 
tragedy, gazed after her with moist eyes. 

“The only son of his mother and she a widow!” he quoted 
softly. 

“Do not weep,” said a grave, sweet, sonorous voice from 
the doorway, and at the sound a flicker of hope sprang to life 
in the face of the half-crazed mother. Dearie broke away from 
a restraining hand and was at the Carpenter’s side in an 
instant. 

“He did it for me,” she sobbed, “he tried to help me!” 

“IT know, little one,” said the Carpenter, and then he turned 
to Lucien’s mother. 

“Do not weep,” he said once more, “do not weep. 
not dead.” 

“Aren’t you ashamed to try to fool that poor woman like 
that?” began the young house surgeon hotly, but something in 
the serene eyes the Carpenter turned on him caused him to 
fall suddenly into abashed silence. 

The Carpenter came forward without answering, 
knelt beside Lucien. 

“Lucien,” he called softly, “Lucien!” He chafed the cold 
little hands in his; he stroked back the curls that fell across 
the boy’s brow, white and chill as snow. “Lucien,” he called, 
“Arise, Lucien!” 

The tense, hushed crowd pressed nearer silently. Did they 
only dream that they saw a faint fluttering of the blue-veined 
eyelids? Was that rosy flush that came stealing up from 
the child’s heart to drive away the icy pallor of his face merely 
a flickering of the light? 

“Arise, Lucien!” softly commanded the Carpenter. 

The soft, black eyes opened, the lips parted in a tender 
smile. “Maman?” he whispered questioningly, as clinging 
to the Carpenter’s hand he raised himself and stood erect. 

Clasped in his mother’s arms, sobbing and laughing alter- 
nately, he saw a tear-stained face at the door; he drew a 
long sigh of content. 

“Look, Maman!” he cried, “Marie-Louise has come home!” 


Lucien, Lucien! 


Lucien is 


and 











A Haunt of an Ancient Peace 


St. Cross, Survivor of an Older Age and Example of an Earlier Charitable System 


By Henry C. Shelley 
With Photographs by the Author 


are in ruins. Owing to the thoroughness with which 

the agents of Henry VIII did their work in suppressing 
the monasteries, most of the abbeys which owed their existence 
to the religious revival of the twelfth century are today little 
more than crumbling walls and broken pillars. Melrose, and 
Fountains, and Tintern—these and countless other fanes of 
olden time are now chiefly valued as the 
objectives of sentimental pilgrims, who 
linger among their ruins in pensive medi- 
tation over the sacrilege which laid them 
waste, for few who journey to ‘those 
desolate shrines ponder their history to 
the extent of remembering that those 
houses of prayer had been overtaken by 
moral ruin ere they were visited by physi- 
cal destruction. 

But there is one remarkable excep- 
tion. Although it dates from such a 
faraway year as 1137, and hence can 
boast of a history little short of eight 
long centuries, its buildings are intact 
and its organization is still pursuing 
the beneficent mission for which it was 
designed. Civil commotions, interna- 
tional wars, the rise and fall of dynasties, the discovery and 
development of new continents, the progress of science and 
invention, the changing moods of human thought—all these 
disturbing factors have wrought no change in the Hospital of 
St. Cross. 

Two men of royal lineage, Henry of Blois and Henry Beau- 
fort, each the uncle of a king, had a share in establishing 
this haven for the poor, though 
the first-named has the greater 
honor of the pioneer. 

Yet Henry of Blois was not 
a social reformer. In his days, 
indeed, poverty was regarded as 
a fixed condition, as immutable 
in human destiny as summer and 
winter were in the year’s calen- 
dar; certain people were born 
to be poor, and it never occurred 
to the most kindly-disposed that 
it might be possible to change 
their condition. Something of 
that view was no doubt due to 
the teaching of the Church; the 
poor were a divine provision 
for the accumulation of merit 
in heaven, inasmuch as kindness 
shown toward them had a prom- 
inent place among the “good 
works” which counted for 
righteousness. Hence in the 
Middle Ages no one thought of 
devising methods whereby the 
poor might rise in the social 
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effort for their relief that relief took the form of charity 
dispensed through an institution. 

Such an institution was the Hospital of St. Cross. The 
main object of its founder was to provide an old-age home 
for thirteen poor men. They were, he said, to be so “feeble 
and so reduced in strength” as to be unable to support them- 
selves. The thirteen who answered to that description were 
to remain in the hospital constantly, 
to be ‘provided with necessary cloth- 
ing, furnished with “beds fit for their 
infirmities,” and regaled every day with 
ample food and “drink in sufficient 
quantity.” Nor was that all, for in 
addition to those thirteen permanent 
residents the hospital at every dinner 
hour kept an open table for a hundred 
other poor persons if they were deserv- 
ing and indigent. In keeping with his 
position as Bishop of Winchester, Henry 
of Blois explained that the object of 
his charity was to enable “the poor of 
Christ” to spend the evening of their 
days “humbly and devoutly serving 


St. Cross. the Daily Dole God.” 


Three centuries later the Hospital 
of St. Cross enlisted the practical interest of another priestly 
benefactor in the person of Cardinal Beaufort, who placed at 
the disposal of the master a sum of money and sufficient prop- 
erty to ensure an income ample for the support of thirty-five 
additional brethren, two priests, and three sisters. In addi- 
tion to that generous endowment, Cardinal Beaufort entirely 
rebuilt the structure, for the noble gate-house which bears 
his name, the spacious refectory, 
and the houses which are still 
occupied by the master and the 
pensioners were all erected under 
his direction and at his expense. 
Those buildings, indeed, are the 
most durable monument of his 
connection with this “Alms 
House of Noble Poverty,” for 
owing to various causes the 
funds are no longer sufficient to 
support the full number of his 
pensioners. To this day, how- 
ever, the two foundations still 
provide a peaceful old-age haven 
for seventeen brethren, who, 
with their delightful little 
homes, their well-tended gar- 
dens, their daily dinner from the 
common hall, and their modest 
income of hard cash, furnish the 
social reformer with ideal ex- 
amples of the comfort and hap- 
piness made possible by a well- 
regulated scheme of old-age 
pension. 
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this haunt of ancient peace is through the archway of the 
Beaufort Tower, the visitor cannot fail to observe in the left- 
hand wall the hatchway of the porter’s lodge through which are 
handed the raw materials by which St. Cross maintains its 
most interesting connection with the olden days. 
terials are a slice of bread and a horn of beer. No one knocks 
in vain at the door of St. Cross. It is a picturesque and irri- 
tating legend of history that in the good old times every great 
house of England kept open table, whereat the hungry way- 
farer was certain of a welcome and a meal. Perhaps that 
legend is a pleasing generalization of the historic imagination, 
but St. Cross can claim to furnish concrete proof of its truth 
in at least one case. For nearly eight centuries the hungry and 
thirsty have never called here to be sent away empty; hence, 
even in this age of regulated charity, when the pauper has to 
contribute a certain amount of labor for his night’s rest and 
meal, there is still one hospital shelter in England which pre- 
serves its continuity with the past by furnishing every caller 
with a horn of beer and a slice of bread for nothing. St. Cross, 
indeed, may well claim to be the oldest free-lunch establish- 
ment in the world. 

Naturally there are many people who drink beer and eat 
the bread of St. Cross without having any pressing necessity 
for either. Emerson, for example, recorded how he and Carlyle 
called at this “quaint antiquity” and “demanded a piece of 
bread and a draught of beer,” but of course neither the phi- 
losopher of Concord nor his comrade of Chelsea was either 
so hungry or so short of cash as to be in dire need of the St. 
Cross dole. The visit of the two famous writers, however, has 
added another association of interest to the hospital, for the 
silver-mounted cups and the wooden platter which served the 
usual dole to those notable callers are now numbered among 
the relics of the place. Not that they are merely relics, for 
the ordinary visitor is privileged to partake of his dole from the 
same platter and cups. Still, a certain distinction is made 
between callers at St. Cross. For the use of the tramp there 
is a larger horn, innocent of silver mountings, and with that 
more copious draught of beer is supplied a portion of bread 
in harmony therewith. 

If the old regulations were strictly enforced, the pro- 
fessional tramp would give St. Cross a wide berth, for not only 
was the master forbidden to bestow alms on “strong, robust, 
and indolent mendicants,” but was charged to drive such 
“drones” away with staves as “useless burdens upon the earth.” 
In this laxer age, however, no such discrimination is exercised 
towards the callers at St. Cross; each day two gallons of beer 
and two huge loaves of bread are set apart to be divided im- 
partially among the just and the unjust. The beer is supposed 
to be as good as can be brewed from three bushels of malt 
to the hogshead, while the loaves are of the best wheaten bread. 
If the dole has not been exhausted when the gates are closed 
for the night, the remains are given to the poor of the district. 

As in the days of Henry of Blois, the candidates for ad- 
mission to this peaceful retreat must be poor and impotent 
men who are at least fifty years of age, and are chosen by the 
master, who must be a clergyman of the Church of England. 
To each brother is given a weekly sum of five shillings ($1.25), 
and once a year every inmate is presented with a cloth gown. 
On the festival days of the Church they are provided with 
extra rations, but ordinarily their chief provision of food con- 
sists of a hot mid-day dinner, which they have to fetch from 
the refectory. Each brother, too, has his own little home, con- 
sisting of a sitting-room, a bed-room, a scullery and closet, 
with a plot of land for garden. The refectory provides a com- 
mon meeting-place for social intercourse and occasional enter- 
tainments, while the venerable church, which dates from the 
thirteenth century, is the scene of their assembly for daily 
prayer. 

But the brethren are of a different type from their prede- 
cessors of the twelfth century. Then, as has been shown, they 
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were selected from men who were in a fixed condition of 
poverty; to-day many of the inmates can tell of “better days.” 
That is, in this more democratic age, they have had their 
chance of rising in the social scale, but have failed, often 
through no fault of their own. One was once a prosperous 
farmer, to whom evil days came as the result of agricultural 
depression; another was a librarian whose means of liveli- 
hood suddenly failed by the closing of the institution which he 
had served for many years. Others, again, have spent their 
chief strength in the Army or Navy of their native land, and 
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would be homeless, or inmates of a pauper establishment, were 
it not for the charity of Henry of Blois and Cardinal Beau- 
fort. 

While wandering round the cloisters of this old-world 
haven, which give witness so mutely yet eloquently to an age 
so foreign to our own, the memory strives to recall some 
mellowed passage of prose or verse by which to voice the 
emotions that rise unbidden in the heart, and perhaps there 
is no passage so perfectly in harmony with this scene as that 
in which Ruskin so subtly analysed the charm of ancient build- 
ings. The visitor will realize here as hardly anywhere else 
that the greatest glory of a building is not in its stones nor 
in its gold, but in its age, and “in that deep sense of voice- 
fulness, of stern watching, of mysterious sympathy, nay, even 
of approval or condemnation, which we feel in walls that have 
long been washed by the passing waves of humanity.” And 
those who appreciate the sense of peaceful aloofness from the 
modern world which pervades this haunt of ancient peace may 
even be tempted to repeat the invocation which Matthew 
Arnold framed under similar surroundings: 


“Oh, hide me in your gloom profound, 
Ye solemn seats of holy pain! 

Take me, cowl’d forms and fence me round, 
Till I possess my soul again! 

Till free my thoughts before me roll, 

Not chafed by hourly false control!” 


Iconoclasts of modern times, saturated with the spirit of 
Luther and Calvin, have said harsh things of the prelates who 
wrought their will in pre-Reformation ages. Their worship 
may have savored of idolatry, and, unrestrained by publicity 
and an exalted intrepretation of the moral code, their lives may 
now and then have descended to the slough of licentiousness; 
yet, for the sake of their example in noble charity, and for 
those quiet recesses where they builded as they knew to the 
honor of the Eternal, even the sternest moralist may admit 
that the newest age stands debtor to those men of a long- 
distant past. 
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Elias Tobenkin 


HE man to coin the term “hyphenated American” was 

I not Roosevelt, but Elias Tobenkin—not a politician, 

but a journalist; not an American of Colonial descent, 

but an American of ‘yesterday’s making, whose love for his 

adopted country made him see its problems all the more clearly 
because he had once been a problem himself. 

This young Russian journalist has written a novel, “Witte 
Arrives” (F. A. Company), that contributes a good deal to the 
“America First” idea, in showing a modern Jewish family 
growing in American life, reborn to opportunity and happiness 
from old-world stagnation and gloom. Complimentary as the 
book is to America, Mr. Tobenkin’s own career is a veritable 
immigrant’s dream come true—the streak of romance and 
promise leavening the hyphenated difficulties that seem heavy 
enough most of the time. 





Tobenkin was a boy when he came to this country from 
Russia. He pulled himself through the University of Wis- 
consin—delved into philosophy and took a master’s degree. He 
wanted to write, and he went into the “Milwaukee Free 
Press” office—a cub who showed promise. His ambition kept 
urging him, and after a little he set out for Chicago. Jobs 
did not seem to lie waiting for him there. As he went 
round and round from newspaper to newspaper he kept his 
eyes on the people in the streets. One day he wrote up a story 
about them, and an editor used it. Another, and he was given 
a desk on the “Tribune” and told to keep on with his true 
stories of garment workers, factory hands, foreign neighbor- 
hoods. He was turned loose on the town, as he says, to tell 
what he saw. The surging life of these millions usually left 
out of newspapers fascinated him. He wrote a series of 
stories on immigrants that was copied all over the country. 

After three years of this work, Tobenkin drifted to New 
York and freelanced for the newspapers and magazines for 
another three years. Then one of the editors of the “Chicago 
Tribune,” William M. Handy, who was one of the first men to 
see the power of Tobenkin, sent for him to come back. Mr. 
Tobenkin had been on the “Tribune” staff as special writer 
for some months when Joseph Medill Patterson, its publisher, 
offered a prize for the best editorial on a non-political subject 
by anyone on the staff not then an editorial writer. Mr. 
Tobenkin won the prize with an editorial about six men 
electrocuted in Sing Sing on one morning. He pointed out 
in this editorial that America was not altogether blameless 
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Tells W hat the Alien Problem Really 
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for the careers of these men. He showed how the neglect 
of the immigrant by American society, indirectly at least, 
helps many an immigrant to a criminal career. Mr. Tobenkin 
was set to editorial writing—the youngest editorial man at 
work on any metropolitan paper. Mr. Patterson said to him: 

“You have been showing us what you have seen in the 
slums, you have given us the facts. Now give us the remedies. 
You have shown us the problem, show us the solution.” 

That was how it came about that a Russian-American of 
thirty became a preacher of Americanism to Americans. And 
it was in this editorial writing that Mr. Tobenkin first stumbled 
upon what was later to become a famous political term— 
“hyphenated Americans”—a year and a half before Roosevelt 
used it. He was one of the first men to see the danger to this 
country in the tide of sentimental nationalism that began to 
rise all over the world long before the War. From the closest 
touch with aliens he knows the undercurrents that draw the 
foreign-born into hyphenization. 

“What do you think the root of the trouble?” Mr. Toben- 
kin was asked the other day in regard to the subject that has 
recently had so much superficial airing. 

“The problem of the hyphenated American is like the pork 
barrel in politics,” he replied. “Just as we have corruption in 
politics because the very best people in the country shrink 
from going into the political game, so we have hyphenated 
Americanism—a small and perhaps not very deep-seated prob- 
lem, but annoying, nevertheless—because the best alien Ameri- 
cans are indifferent to the development of their own race. The 
best alien Americans attend to their own business, and it is 
left to the worst alien Americans to be the spokesmen of their 
people. Just as in politics it is left to the cheap politicians to 
be spokesmen for American democracy. 

“The problem of hyphenated Americanism exists but it is 
a limited problem. It is not nearly so dangerous as our poli- 
ticians would have us believe. It comes largely from a noisy 
minority who misrepresent the normal, settled alien- 
Americans. 

“There is the indifference of the best aliens—but there is 
also neglect of the immigrant by America to take into con- 
sideration. As a nation we could have prevented a great deal 
of hyphenization if we had attempted to reach the alien with 
our institutions. Take the problem of banking, for instance. 
Millions and millions of dollars, alien money, are entrusted by 
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immigrants to men of their own race, to the “stocking banks” 
as you might call them. These men run banks in connection 
with a saloon, a bakery, or a grocery store. This is the cause 
to a large extent of the existence today of more than three 
hundred and seventy-five foreign banks in Chicago. At best 
they are alien institutions, with alien methods of doing busi- 
ness. It pays such bankers to cultivate suspicion of American 
business and banks and American politics generally—they are 
growing rich through the alien. 

“The same thing is true with the labor agents. The 
foreigner needs a job and goes to the labor agent who speaks 
his own tongue—and treats his own countrymen far worse 
that he would treat an American. If the government, state, 
city or federal, would start an employment agency which made 
an effort to reach the alien, the grafting labor agent would be 
a thing of the past and one of the forces for hyphenization 
would be defeated. 

“The next things to blame are the foreign societies. 
There are in Chicago, New York, and every other large city, 
hundreds of foreign organizations. Some of them are inter- 
ested in the language or literature of the old country, others 
in the history, folklore, songs or poetry. Some have a hu- 
manitarian interest, helping promote certain causes in the 
fatherland, such as raising money for their friends at home, 
of suffrage. Now, these societies in themselves are not 
dangerous. On the contrary, they should be even a help to 
America, enriching her with the culture of many of the coun- 
tries of the old world. But the management of them is left by 
the best immigrants in the hands of the worst—the worst 
from the standpoint of Americanism. Many of the teachers of 
foreign literature, history and so on in these foreign-American 
societies are men who came here too late to succeed. They 
are too old to fit in, their lives have been lived in the old world, 
and they feel themselves aliens here. They long for the old 
country. It is natural that it should be so. But it is not 
proper that these men should be in charge of foreign-American 
societies. They teach the alien child to look up to foreign cul- 
ture, to foreign ideals of right and wrong. They sneer at 
American ways of doing things, at American government as 
something inferior, as something which exists solely for 
graft and which can be bought and sold at will. These dis- 
gruntled foreign Americans are not always old, though. Some- 
times the trouble crops up in the second generation. When the 
old have come away from tyranny they remember it—it is 
their sons who develop now and then sentimental illusions 
about old-world Eldorados. 

“Hyphenated Americanism is encouraged by the cheap 
alien politician who over-estimates the strength of the so-called 
hyphenated vote. The spokesmen, the men who speak lightly 
about controlling the foreign-American vote are most often the 
men who have no influence. 





If their adherents were counted 
they would equal but two per cent. of the American population 
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of foreign descent in their district. But these politicians are 
loud talkers and know to whom to appeal—the boss of their 
district, and through him this or that class of foreign-born 
citizens is played up for all it is worth. If political bosses 
would cease paying attention to this small class of professional 
foreign-Americans, the problem of hyphenization would soon be 
a thing of the past.” 

“What can we do?” Mr. Tobenkin was asked. “What is 
the first thing we can do now to counteract this pulling away 
of foreign-Americans ?” 

“The great problem before this country now, in so far as 
immigration is concerned,” he replied, “is to declare war upon 
city crowding. There is an excuse for London, Berlin, and 
Paris having slums. There is no excuse for New York or 
Chicago having some of the worst slums in the world. London 
is in the heart of a country which is a small island. Berlin is 
in the heart of a country which is no bigger than some single 
American states. The same is true of Paris. But in America 
there is land enough to have model cities scattered throughout 
the country, to have such transportation facilities as to make 
it possible for almost any location to be an industrial center. 
If America had taken care of her immigrants as Canada and 
Australia did of theirs, there would be no problems. Those 
countries planned for and managed the incoming peoples, gave 
to them and got from them. 

“Our crowding has happened mainly because people don’t 
know the country, how big it is, how rich, and where they 
could find place in it. New York has one of the worst Italian 
districts in the country. Yet in the beautiful valleys of Cali- 
fornia, Italian immigrants lead lives of ideal quiet and happi- 
ness. Their children grow up to be healthy Americans and 
happy men and women. These Italians own some of the finest 
vineyards, some of the best fruit orchards. Their vegetable 
farms are the pride of the Golden State. There is room for 
millions of such immigrants’ farms throughout the West. 

“On Hester Street, in this city, Jews stand selling a little 
bag of chestnuts, or a slice of pineapple from pushcarts. They 
cut salt herrings into slices and sell them at a penny a piece. 
Immigrant Jews throughout the great Northwest and the 
Pacific Coast are happily and contentedly settled in good busi- 
nesses. They are now going into farming, mining and even 
cattle raising. The petty life which their countrymen lead in 
New York slums is utterly unknown to them. The petty compe- 
tition which is so keen here would horrify them. They live 
on a bigger scale and are Americans on a bigger scale.” 

Mr. Tobenkin is the exception—a spokesman for his people, 
who is one of the best. His message is perhaps the finest a 
foreign-American could bring to us—the truth of the great 
normal mass of unhyphenated foreign-born, and an unconscious 
exposition of the fact that it is not the Americans who do all 
the giving in our big experiment of naturalization. 











Wadsworth Camp 


Author of ‘i The House of Fear” 


oe SHOULD say that places and liv- 

I ing people influence me in style and 

material far more than books and 
authors.” 

This was an interesting statement, 
coming as it did from the lips of Wads- 
worth Camp, whose new book, “The 
House of Fear,” one of the most baffling 
mystery stories of the season, has been 
compared for its tensity of atmosphere 
and sense of the uncanny to the works 
of Edgar Allan Poe. It was only a short 
while ago, too, that Mr. Camp devotedly 
shielded the great short story writer 
from the criticism of a crowd of “liter- 
ary fellers” who were extolling the mer- 
its of modern short stories as compared 
to those of some of the so-called “old 
masters.” 

“Perhaps as the standards of short 
story technique go now,” said Mr. Camp, 
“Poe’s tales are not flawless, but for 
atmosphere, construction, style, they are 
nevertheless masterpieces. Consider such 
word painting as ‘The Gold Bug’ and 
‘The Fall of the House of Usher.’ Read 
the first paragraph of the latter, no mat- 
ter how critically, and it stands out as 
perfect a piece of art as one could wish. 
The words are chosen with such infinite 
delicacy both as to their sound, rhythm 
and meaning that not one syllable could 
be changed without injuring the com- 
plete picture.” 

In view of this admiration one cannot 
doubt that Mr. Camp has been influenced 
to some extent by Poe, but as he says, 
places and living people have been the 
greater influence. 

“Almost invariably,” he continues, 
“new scenes make me want to write, and 
particular localities suggest certain types 
of stories. For instance, ‘The House 
of Fear’ came out of my experience in 
the theater, and ‘Sinister Island’ (his 
earlier book), is the result of a trip taken 
several years ago. Last spring—that is, 
a year ago—I took a cruise in a forty- 
foot boat around the Florida Keys and 
the Southern end of Florida. The com- 
bination of water and tropical jungle 
and the pervading loneliness were stimu- 
lating and I’m hoping to get something 
out of the trip. Also I’m hoping that a 
worth-while War novel may come out of 
my experiences in Europe.” 

Mr. Camp has been at the front this 
summer as correspondent for “Collier’s 
Weekly.” There is much of interest to 
tell about his life there, but a more com- 


plete biography may be interesting to - 


beein with. 
Wadsworth Camp is a Philadelphian by 
birth, but spent most of his early life in 


Crosswicks, New Jersey, and central 
Florida. After studying in several pri- 
vate schools he entered Princeton, where 
he was a member of the editorial board 
of “The Nassau Literary Magazine.” 
After his graduation he served three 
years on the reportorial staff of “The 
Evening Sun” of New York, dabbling in 
crime, politics and finally being assigned 
to cover the Russian-Japanese confer- 
ence at Portsmouth. From “The Sun” 
he went to “McClure’s Magazine,” and 
then to “The Metropolitan Magazine,” of 
which he was the managing editor for 
three years. Since then much of his 
time has been given to traveling in Eu- 
rope and northern Africa. He went into 
Tripoli ahead of the Italians and into 





Wadsworth Camp 
Author of The House of Fear 


the desert for material for some of his 
short stories. 

It was this spring that he went to Eu- 
rope as correspondent for “Collier’s.” He 
visited Ireland, England and France, 
where he was taken by the French Gen- 
eral Staff through the devastated districts 
of Lorraine, to Rheims, to the front line 
trenches in Champagne and over the bat- 
tlefield of the Marne. 

Speaking of the Marne, he recently said 
to a friend: “Ordinary civilians in 
Paris cannot understand why they are 
denied visiting the battlefield of the 
Marne, which is far from the present 
battle-line. They feel that it should be 
thrown wide for national worship and 
celebration. As I say, it is as difficult 
to visit the Marne as it is to visit front 
line trenches. And when you have been 
there you can see many reasons why it 
should be so. I wonder if it is generally 
known that three monuments have al- 
ready been raised near the point where 
Von Kluck’s flank was turned, and that 


after this War, portions of the field which 
is really a vost cemetery, will be parked 
and held by the government in perpetu- 
ity as a mecca for patriotic pilgrims. 

“IT couldn’t help thinking of the title 
of my book, ‘The House of Fear,’” he 
continued, when urged to tell more about 
his War experiences, “once when we gain- 
ed shelter from a shower of shells in an 
old ruined house. 

“A brigade officer and I were walking 
along an open road one morning. Shells 
were bursting in profusion, but the of- 
ficer didn’t appear greatly concerned. 
Then a machine gun cut in, jibing at us 
and the officer’s unconcern vanished. 
When I asked him what they were after 
he couldn’t answer surely. We were 
mighty glad to gain the shelter of the 
ruined house and listened to the heavy 
explosions, wondering if a shell woula 
drop in, or if the machine guns would 
spray through the breaches in the wall. 
Certainly we were in a real house of fear 
at that moment, but fortunately the in- 
cident like the book has a happy ending. 

“That reminds me of another incident 
in which a military policeman figures,” 
he continued. “During one of my trips to 
the front the staff officer who was taking 
me about had replaced the chauffeur at 
the wheel of our automobile. Without 
decreasing his pace he drove into a vil- 
lage. I had noticed a sign at the entrance 
demanding nothing more than ten miles 
an hour from cars. Nevertheless, I was 
surprised because in this peaceful place, 
far from the turmoil of war the yellow 
document was in constant demand. At 
the entrances to villages, at crossroads, 
elderly territorials with eager guns 
barred the way until I had permitted 
them to examine it. It was all-powerful 
then, for these things nowadays are well- 
arranged. At the beginning of the War 
passes were pieces of paper and some- 
times nothing more. I know one man 
who set out one August day with a pass 
from General Galient. Certainly his con- 
fidence in such a document was justified. 
Yet a general near the front, where there 
was much confusion, held that the pass 
was not valid:in the War Zone, where- 
upon this fellow spent several days under 
arrest and was finally transferred to a 
prison in Paris from which he was glad 
to escape to his desk, without having seen 
anything of war.” 

Speaking of the all-powerful passport. 
This slip of yellow paper was at the 
bottom of an amusing incident which oc- 
curred when Mr. Camp was in England. 
He was invited to dinner one evening at 
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the British General Headquarters. As it 
happened he carried a pass to the front 
made out in the severely businesslike way 
simply to C. W. Camp. Thus he was 
known as an American college man and 
magazine writer. From that the step 
was only a short one to his identification 
as Walter Camp, the football writer and 
former Yale captain. 


Therefore it struck Frederick Palmer 


as a pretty good joke to announce Wads- 
worth Camp as Walter Camp with whose 
sporting articles and with whose feats at 
football most of the officers were familiar. 
Accordingly when he arrived at head- 
quarters he was greeted as Walter Camp 
and questions about football and how a 
man of so slight a build as he could lead 


a team of giants such as the Yale Giants 
were supposed to have been. 

“T hastened to explain,” said Mr. Camp, 
“but strange as it may seem, that little 
jest never quite wore off, for all the 
while I was there I’d meet a new English 
officer now and again who with all ser- 
iousness would start to ask me about 
American football.” 





Bertrand Ww. Sinclair 


Author of a North of Fifty-Three 


ve HILE the thirty-four years 
YW of my existence have been 
highly 


interesting, and 
rather eventful, to me personally, | am 
rather dubious about their being of any 
moment to the reading public,” writes 
Bertrand W. Sinclair, author of “Big 
Timber” and “North of Fifty-three.” 
“What the Sam Hill does the fellow who’s 
looking for something interesting to read 
care whether a comparatively unknown 
scribe wears his hair long and drinks 
weak tea of an afternoon, or sports a 
sombrero and takes whisky straight? How- 
ever, if it will be of any assistance to 
you (his publishers), I might say that 
my grandfather was a portrait painter, 
my father an architect, so I suppose it 
came natural for me to try my hand at 
some sort of creative work. I was born 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1881, and was 
brought to America by my stepfather 
after his marriage to my mother in 1889. 
I went to school in various places 
throughout the Northwest, without learn- 
ing anything much but that teachers were 


a pest. Three or four years of that and 
the family luck went to pot and I had to 
earn my own living. By the time I was 
sixteen | had become rather well ab!e to 
pass myself off for a man, and began to 
ride the cattle ranges of Montana. I 
put in seven years at that, and if sheep- 
men and barbed wire and dry-land farm- 
ers hadn’t swept the country like a 
plague, it’s a ten to one shot that I 
wouldn’t have quit the range. I did, 
however, write a short story in an off- 
hand sort of manner, and got it typed 
by a lady who was herself trying to 
break into print. I sold that first at- 
tempt, and got a check and an appre- 
ciative letter from the editor of ‘The San 
Francisco Argonaut.’ Whereupon, I 
blandly assumed that literature was my 
vocation, and shortly after that landed on 
the Pactific coast with my head full of 
plots and a great hankering for further 
attacks upon the magazines. However, 
indefatigably as I wrote, my yarns, like 
the cat of song, invariably came back for 


a period covering near'y three years. 


-led that sort of life and like it. 


Then somehow, I suppose I began to ex- 
press myself intelligibly, because I began 
to sell stories. Since then, about 1906, 
I’ve devoted myself solely to fiction, and 
have always managed to keep the wolf 
from the door by my efforts. 

“If I’ve been fairly successful in de- 
scribing outdoor activities and outdoor 
people, I daresay it’s because I’ve always 
I like 
to fish and hunt, to drive a motor, to 
loaf along the coast in a little cruiser, 
making my home wherever I hang my 
hat. I’m a natural rover. As soon as I 
get familiar with a place, I want to move 
on to something different. This has its 
compensations. I don’t suppose I could 
drop into any sizable town between Nome 
and San Diego and not run across some- 
one I know.” 

Mr. Sinclair’s publishers report that 
his new story of the Northwest, “Big 
Timber,” has already outsold his only 
previous novel, “North of Fifty-three,” 
and that several London publishers are 
competing for the English rights. 








Sir William Robertson Nicoll 


An Intimate Appreciation of One of the Greatest of London Editors and Most Widely Known of British Men-of-Letters 


S editor, author, select preacher 
A and critic, Dr. Robertson Nicoll 
is one of the most variously oc- 
cupied men in the world of letters today. 
True, the God of War has overshadowed 
him and brought to the front those men 
who know how to secure the searchlight 
of publicity on their doings, but even in 
war-time one wonders how Dr. Nicoll 
could be more busy than in times of 
peace, for he was and is one of the most 
striking and virile figures in the worlds 
of Literature and Journalism. At times 
one wonders whether a syndicate name 
should not be given to this man of ex- 
traordinary versatility and energy, and 
yet he is so alive that to use such a term 
would savor of the ludicrous. “The busy 
man,” said Dr. Nicoll some years ago, 
“is never without leisure,’ and surely 
this is an aphorism which condenses in 
a nutshell a great deal of the philosophy 
that can be built up about work. Ever 
busy, always energetic, always full of 
multitudinous activities Dr. Nicoll never 
allows us to see that he has feet of clay 
by giving way to that great human weak- 
ness—hurry. Results prove that he leads 
and did lead, long before there was all 
the talk about “doing one’s bit,” a most 
strenuous life, yet he never yields the 
secret of how he does his work with so 
much composure and with so little hustle 
or bustle. 

Let us consider for a moment the edi- 
torial side of this man. As practically 
everyone knows he is the editor of “The 
British Weekly,” “The Expositor,” “The 
Bookman” and until some time ago, “The 
Woman at Home.” To those who know 
—and those who don’t can guess—what 
successful work on the editorial side of 
papers like those with which Dr. Nicoll 
is connected, means in these days of 
stress and strain from outside circum- 
stances, as well as from ceaseless pres- 
sure and competition within, a lauda- 
tory comment on his work is needless; 
even the uninitiated can grasp the di- 
versity of the qualities needed by the 
editor of even one of the papers with 
which Dr. Nicoll is connected, for none 
of them fits in with any other; all survey 
different fields of life and work. Na- 
poleon once explained away his capacity 
for dealing with many and diverse mat- 
ters at the same time by saying that he 
had different compartments to his mind, 
and that he shut one and opened another 
when he wished to deal with a subject 
different to that under discussion at the 


By Mark Mered ith 


moment, and one thinks that Dr. Nicoll 
must be also capable of isolating his 
mind and concentrating it on the matter 
in hand at the moment. He is called 
upon to deal with, almost at one and the 
same time, contributions from politicians, 
theo'ogians, divines, novelists, philosoph- 
ers and critics and yet he will devise 
means to get out of each and every one 
the very best he can give and just that 
which each section of his readers desires. 
That is the desideratum of the truly suc- 
cessful editor. 

But periodicals by no means either do 
now, or have in the past occupied all his 
time or thoughts, for Dr. Nicoll has given 
us an admirable and exhaustive work on 
“The History of English Literature.” He 
has edited a complete edition of the works 
of Charlotte Bronte, and written notable 
biographies, besides a large number of 
theological and devotional works. He is 
also the author of a singularly pungent 
and inspiriting volume on “Letters on 
Life” and there are the numerous writ- 
ings credited to “Claudius Clear” and “A 
Man of Kent’’—nom de plumes of his, 
which have endeared him to hearts all 
over the globe. Again, although he is a 
voluminous contributor to his own col- 
umns, he writes many articles and sup- 
plies much “copy” for other editors, and 
at the same time he fills with brilliancy 
the post of literary adviser to the great 
publishing house of Hodder & Stoughton, 
and in this connection he has to select 
from the appalling mass of literature 
still being produced today about one hun- 
dred and fifty books or so each year. As 
a concrete measure of his success in this 
direction one has only to pick up one of 
the firm’s catalogues to see the labor 
involved. Again Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll is an inveterate, well-nigh incor- 
rigible reader of novels, and of all the 
critics there is none more cordial than 
he in welcoming a novel of real merit. 
Because he is ever ready with a welcome 
hand to the newcomer he has been, rather 
justly, accused of making reputations, 
and perhaps it is the best course to take 
by saying that he has done so. He has 
made several reputations, but he has 
never set himself the invidious task of 
unmaking them, though his readers know 
quite well he can castigate as thoroughly 
as he can praise. 

Dr. Nicoll came from Scotland to 
achieve the distinctions he has won in 
literary circles and he cannot deny his 
Scotch blood. One can be quite sure that 


he wouldn’t if he could. Before crossing 
the border Dr. Nicoll remained for some 
years as minister of the Free Church of 
Scotland at Yelso, but for reasons of 
health he had to resign this position. 
On many men such a catastrophe as this 
would have had a numbing effect for a 
long time, but with Dr. Nicoll it was but 
the opening to a wider sphere of influ- 
ence and to many successes 

At twenty he graduated from Aberdeen 
University, taking the M. A. degree; 
and seventeen years later the Senate con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of 
LL. D., and at the quater-centenary pro- 
ceedings he was a conspicuous figure 
among many academic grandees from all 
parts of the world, his sentiments 
towards his Alma Mater having been 
touchingly and delightfully expressed in 
a-poem which appeared in “The British 
Weekly.” The enthusiasm, the sentiment 
and the poetry are essentially Celtic, for 
on his mother’s side Dr. Nicoll belorgs 
to the Robertsons of Straun, one of the 
most purely Celtic of all the Highland 
clans, and it is of strange significance 
that Robertson of Struan was colonel 
in Montrose’s army on the Royal side, 
and left behind him a name for bravery 
which still lives far outside his native 
glens. A later chief of the clan, well 
known in the Highlands as a Jacobean 
poet, risked everything for Prince Charlie 
—and lost. 

If one were asked as to the secret of 
Robertson Nicoll’s success, it would be 
impossible to answer. Yet there is one 
foundation on which he has built, and 
that is system. His own library is a 
model of neatness, of valuable books of 
reference, indexed and carefully selected, 
and his reading is omnivorous. He has 
sources of knowledge which other men 
pass by and scorn and he has made full 
use of his opportunities. Though work 
and knowledge do not make up the whole 
secret of success, he possesses a great 
charm of personality. Being of Celtic 
descent he is a complex being—careful, 
persevering, precise in every detail, yet 
fiery, enthusiastic and emotional in the 
pursuit of his ideals. The world knows 
no greater editor, no more brilliant ora- 
tor, no one man of affairs more full of 
knowledge of the world and the day’s 
happenings, and yet how much less fa- 
miliar is it with the idealist, the mystic, 
and the ablest exponent of mysticism as 
connected with religion of the present 
day. And by all he is loved and admired. 
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Julia D. Dragoumis 


of the few modern exponents of the traditional Greek 

gift of story-telling. To the American reader Greece 
of today suggests war news, romantic poetry, illustrated 
travel-books and accounts of excavations, but through a dearth 
of novels most of us are curiously ignorant of that social life 
which can be reflected only in fiction. 

Mrs. Julia D. Dragoumis admits frankly that she draws her 
inspiration from her home. Born in Constantinople and edu- 
cated in England, she came to Greece as a young girl, and 
since her marriage has lived in Athens and in Poros. Poros 
was the scene of the stories in her first book, “Tales of a Greek 
Island,” and in response to questions recently asked her by 
friends in this country Mrs. Dragoumis writes: 

“Without doubt this island of Poros where I spend half the 
year, and our house Galini, which means in Greek ‘calm’ or 
rather ‘serenity,’ is responsible to a very great degree for my 
ever having written. Not that I had never written before I 
came to Poros—I always liked pen and paper—but I used to 
find that the stories I attempted, while giving pleasure to 
myself, were not in any way different from the usual run of 
very ordinary tales which I came across in numbers of maga- 
zines. It seemed to me that there was no particular reason 
why I should write them, nor why anyone should read them; 
but here in this island I wanted somehow to share the beauty 
that I felt; I wanted to make others who would never come 
here, to see it and feel it. When in the early morning I sat 
sometimes looking at the sea, blue with a blueness that un- 
travelled Northerners cannot dream of, shining through the 
hanging trails of vine over the pergola; when I saw the moun- 
tains of the Aderes on the Peloponnesus opposite, with every 
green curve, every gray spur, every purple hollow, every olive 
tree, every clump of pines on their heights, every white house 
at their base, faithfully reversed in the quiet water; when the 
long reflections were traversed by lines of pale turquoise, when 
white-and-red-sailed fisher-boats glided across the bay; when 
the tips of the pine trees around me were becoming gold-green 
and the flowers on the higher branches of the oleanders were 
already rose-red in the sun, while those on the lower ones re- 
mained a dark crimson in the shade, I used to long for someone 
to invent color-words; and then in default of these I would just 
take paper and pen and use any words I could. And I think the 
stories grew out of the island. I got interested in some peas- 
ant characters,—I heard a tale here and there, I invented 
others; I put certain real people into imaginary situations and 
certain imaginary people into real situations, and somehow 
the ‘Tales of a Greek Island’ were born. But I firmly believe 
that if I had lived all my life in a big commercial city like 
Liverpool, where I was educated, or even if I had always, from 
childhood, known this island, and it had not burst on me 
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like a revelation when I knew how to see, I should never have 
published anything. It was the happy conjunction of the 
place, the hour, and perhaps in the third place the writer. 

“What can I say of the house I live in, and its situation 
over the bay of Poros, perhaps one of the most beautiful in 
this land of beautiful bays, except that it is in the words of 
one of my friends: ‘Un petit accompte sur le Paradis’? To 
be at its very best, it must be seen, I think, between the end 
of March and the middle of April, when the slopes are cov- 
ered with rock-roses, and the mimosas close to the sea bend 
under showers of gold, touching the clumps of purple iris 
below, and the wistaria’s cataract of mauve flows over the 
walls of the ‘Red house on the hill,’ as the villagers call it, 
though by rights Galini is of a lovely sun-faded Venetian pink. 

“The house itself is, as someone who saw it for the first 
time said lately, ‘most harmonious in its movement,’ with one 
part of the roof higher than the other, with a square jutting 
bow-window to the South, and a rounded one to the East, the 
whole standing on a glorious terrace whose solid castle-like 
wall slants down to the sea-road. There is no garden properly 
speaking, except for a few Hibiscus Japonica bushes, and 
oleanders, and climbing convolvulus and jessamine, and ivy- 
geranium all round the house: the rest is just a hill; a hill 
of pines overgrown with thyme and heather, and lentisk and 
American aloes, with here and there ‘the relief of cypresses,’ 
and the shining green of the locust trees. 

“Perhaps my husband and I love it so much because it is 
more or less of our own making. When we first built the 
house, twenty-two years ago, it stood on a bare hill where 
the wild thyme blew, but nothing else, except one old pine 
tree and a tiny patch of small ones. And it is good to feel 
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Villa Galini from the Sea 


that a second generation of children is growing strong and 
sturdy in the fragrant health-giving pine smell of the many 
trees we have planted. 

“Those who have read ‘The Finding of the Cave’ in 
“Under Greek Skies” may perhaps remember how the ‘Four’ 
loved the hill-garden by the sea, and may be interested to 
hear that the children of my daughter, who was the original 
of ‘Andromache,’ have taken their places, while ‘Andromache’ 
herself is kind enough to look after the household’s creature 
comforts and leave me more time for work up here in the 
pine-retreat which my husband has fixed for me. It is 
bounded, this retreat, on the north by a wide-spreading 
lentisk bush; to the east and west by pine trees between which 
is stretched overhead a tent made of red sail-cloth, to keep 
off the sun, and to the south the whole glorious bay spreads 
before me, with the village of Poros climbing up to the old 
ruined mill in the distance. 

“I work for three or four hours every morning, or rather 
I try to manage four, but it is not always easy with a houseful 
of sons and daughters and grandchildren and visitors, however 


The Village from the Terrace 


discreet they may all be. I take walks all over the island when 
the heat permits it; and my greatest recreation is reading 
other people’s books, Greek, French, and English, but per- 
haps principally the latter: novels, tales and poetry in the 
afternoon and serious books in the morning. This last habit is 
perhaps a remnant of my early English education, but the 
fact remains that though I may write novels in the morning, 
I always feel as though I were doing something forbidden if 
I take one up to read. I am grateful to the feeling, for it 
obliges me to read many ‘heavier’ works which otherwise I 
might not read. And I find it is an absolute necessity always to 
go on learning, if one means not to get too old, which is a 
thing I am quite decided to avoid, however many years I live. 
I suppose this sounds funny, but I most firmly believe that if 
you never lose touch with life, nor interest in all its manifes- 
tations, and keep the pores of your soul wide open, never 
letting them get clogged, old age will forget you, or at least 
will only remember you after it has withered and pinched and 
frozen and reduced to senility dozens of younger women who 
have neglected to live and have been content only to exist.” 


The King of Footnoters 


A Personality Story About Dr. Frank Crane 
By Charles Phelps Cushing 


R. Frank Crane was nearly forty-nine before he began 
D his career as a journalist. He had been a preacher for 

more than twenty-seven years—ever since he came of 
age. He had made a wide reputation for himself in his calling; 
and, for a minister, enjoyed a considerable income. But he 
was troubled in his mind. He had a feeling that he wasn’t 
earning his money; that the people he talked to in church 
didn’t need talking to so much as the people in the street beyond 
the range of his voice. His wife happened to be of the same 
mind as himself. They talked things over and decided to throw 
up a high-salaried post and make a plunge into the perilous 
seas of journalism. 

They moved to Chicago, got some plain living quarters and 
set to work. Dr. Crane’s bent was for writing little footnotes 
on life. He wrote them out in longhand and Mrs. Crane, 
serving as secretary, ticked them off later on a typewriter. 
Then they sent their work around to the papers. At first they 
met with no encouragement. The editors had no fancy for foot- 
notes. They were looking for “big stories” and “leaders.” 
But finally the footnotes were given a try-out in a little corner 


of an editorial page—the smallest corner in the smallest paper 
in the city. The income of the Crane Corporation for that work 
for the first year was one dollar a day. 

The editor of “The Ladies’ Home Journal” chanced to read 
one of these little essays and liked it. He wrote to Dr. Crane 
and asked him if he could do another piece as good as that for 
the “Home Journal.” Dr. Crane dictated an answer to Mrs. 
Crane to this effect: That, by Heck! he could, and many of ’em! 
He was as good as his word; “The Ladies’ Home Journal” 
essays started the Cranes on the way to success; and today 
this corporation of producers of footnotes on life is a copy 
mill which rivals in salable output the largest of our fiction 
factories. Its annual income is so large that it compares with 
that of the James Montgomery Flagg Works or even the F. G. 
Cooperage Shops. 

This is how it happens that though Dr. Frank Crane is 
nearly fifty-five, he has been a journalist for only six years. 
Some of the highbrow critics don’t appear to care much for the 
sort of writing that he produces—his squibs on democracy, 
common sense, religion, love, heroes and the like—little foot- 
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notes on life. They can’t understand his vogue. Like Long- 
fellow, he falls a little short of real literary distinction, but, 
also like Longfellow, he reaches the multitude. And this, 
perhaps, for the same reasons as in the case of Longfellow—his 
choice of topics, his simplicity of expression, his understanding 
of plain people. A story is told of Emerson that after his 
memory was failing but his insight was still as keen as ever, 
he went to Longfellow’s funeral. “I can’t remember our 
friend’s name,” he mused, “but he had a beautiful soul.” 
The scoffers will guffaw if we venture to say that the same is 
true of Dr. Crane. None the less, it is true; and the reason 
why he speaks to such point and so effectively to millions upon 
millions of readers (never in less than thirty-two newspapers 
a day) is because he has so great a store of real humanity, 
sincerity, courage and sympathy. He practices what he 
preaches. 

One of his favorite themes, for example, is democracy, and 
his democracy is no affectation, but a rule of life. With 
the same simple industry which weathered the Crane household 
through the dollar-a-day year, the Doctor keeps at work, 
when he is in New York, in a little cubby-hole study next to 
the living-room in an old-fashioned “walk-up” flat. None of 
your marble halls and palms and fountains, mind you—just 
a flat in Fifty-fifth Street ‘round the corner from Eighth 
Avenue. The place doesn’t even boast an electric bell. The 
visitor yanks at a handle in the downstairs hall, and then Doc 
Crane, upstairs, pulls a wire that hoists the latch. After that, 
two flights up, no elevator. 

He knows how to reach the hearts of all sorts of people 
because he meets all sorts of people. His friends are not fat 
old gentlemen who sit around and yawn in clubrooms. They 
are mostly plain folks—your sort and mine—who sell talking 
machines, drive delivery wagons, work at bookkeepers’ desks 
or write or sing or act or practice medicine. “Success,” says the 
typist in Barrie’s playlet, “is just a fatal gift.” Dr. Crane 
takes that epigram for literal truth, He has many more 
friends among the unknown than among the known; and no- 
body ever caught him putting on any airs. 

Do not surmise from this, however, that he is a man of 
the people in the sense that, say, Billy Sunday is. We might 
perhaps again compare him to the poet who was a professor in 
Harvard. Dr. Crane has all of Longfellow’s wide range of 
reading; and the Cambridge professor of languages knew no 
more tongues than does our writer of footnotes. In a civil 
service examination to qualify for the job of foreman of con- 
struction on a Tower of Babel, Dr. Crane would stand as high 
in the averages as the next man. An anecdote in point is an 
exchange of letters between our footnoter and Dr. William 
Hayes Ward of “The Independent.” I don’t recall the exact 
order of the languages employed, but the tale runs something 
like this: 

Dr. Ward’s letter contained a quotation from the Latin, so 
Dr. Crane was whimsically moved to reply in Greek. The 
editor, not lacking in humor himself, came back in German. 


Dr. Crane responded in French. The editor’s next message was 
in Italian. The footnotes king answered in Hebrew. After 
another parry or two the bout was declared a draw. 

To become more fully prepared for such emergencies— 
and this is the only kind of preparedness that Dr. Crane 
believes in—he is now brushing up his Spanish at the rate of 
fifty to a hundred words a day. 

I mentioned Dr. Crane’s courage. He once said in the 
course of a speech against war that he would rather be stood 
against a wall and shot than turn soldier. He meant it, and if 
he had time to consider the problem, would do just what he 
said. But if the time was short, I fear he might suffer a lapse 
from the principles of pacifism. When Doctor Crane’s friends 
read his exhortations to non-resistance they smile sometimes 
and recall how the white-haired author once cowed a policeman 
bully in Bermuda. He didn’t mean to do it, but his temper 
flashed up; and the bobby almost backed off of the island, 
whimpering as he retreated: “Don’t you strike me! Don’t 
you strike me!” 

A few months ago physicians told Dr. Crane that unless he 
took a rest and got into good physical condition again, he 
would be dead before the end of the year. He and the vice- 
president of the Crane Corporation, which is to say Mrs. 
Crane—and, by the way, they’re as much in love with one 
another as they were on their first honeymoon—talked things 
over again and the result was another of those exploits which 
Stevenson loved to praise, “exploits .. . perfectly irrational and 
even shocking to the business mind.” They bought a little 
four-passenger motor car, hired a chauffeur and set out cross- 
continent for California, via Battle Creek. 

His son, his daughter and a circle of friends had hard 
work to keep back the tears as they watched the expedition 
depart; but the Doctor made out that it was only another honey- 
moon. By physicians’ orders he was never to smoke another 
cigar, but he sailed away jauntily puffing at “his last.” He 
wasn’t going to behave like an invalid—at least, until after he 
got around the corner. Literature has made a hero of Doctor 
Samuel Johnson for setting forth on a romantic voyage at 
sixty-four. Our contemporary has some fortitude off of the 
same block. 

“No one, surely,” observes Stevenson, “could have recoiled 
with more heartache and terror from the thought of death 
than our respected lexicographer; and yet we know how little 
it affected his conduct, how wisely and boldly he walked, and 
in what a fresh and lively vein he spoke of life.” Ditto for 
Doctor Crane. While the little motor car went ploughing 
’cross continent, through rain and mud, the daily footnotes on 
life went on as in the beginning: “business as usual during 
repairs.” The “best of secretaries” was on the job again; and 
only a few of the millions who read those footnotes, which were 
just as full of courage, joy and optimism as ever, could realize 
how close the sickle’s swath was cutting to the author’s path. 
... He’s “feeling a lot better” now, recuperating in the sun- 
shine in southern California. 
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A Short Study of the Growth and Popularity of the “* Movies” 
By W. Dayton Wegefarth 


maxim that perfectly typifies the bete noire of modern the- 

atricals—“It is a very hard undertaking to seek to please 
everybody.” And indeed it is! 

Everybody has his own peculiar taste for amusement. 
Some prefer drama, some comedy, others musical-comedy and 
still others the variety, while many enjoy a mélange of all. 
But it would seem that everybody’s taste has been satisfactorily 
appeased since moving-pictures have become the national habit. 
In this form of amusement drama and comedy—the two prime 
essentials of the stage—are widely exploited, not by inferior 
players, but rather by performers of the highest rank; music, 
as well, has been quite seriously considered, for every success- 
ful picture-theater has its orchestra, composed, in the main, of 
sterling artists. 

In 1877 the first attempt was made to produce pictures 
in motion by Eadweard Muybridge. The attempt was crude, 
to be sure, but it was the beginning. Later, in 1893, the kineto- 
scope was invented, which was subsequently perfected and 
developed by Lumiére, Paul and other inventors. This marked 
the first broad stride in a field of amusement which has truly 
revolutionized theatricals. Old showmen were chary about 
endorsing this latest visitor, the silent drama, for it was their 
belief that to be effective drama must necessarily be spoken; 
but the more progressive providers of entertainment foresaw 
its possibilities, and it is to these men that the world owes a 
debt of thanks. They had the courage of their convictions and 
the intrepidity to subsidize them with sufficient funds to prove 
their worth. It is superfluous to state that their beliefs have 
become proved facts. 

It was about this time that small picture-houses began to 
spring up, principally in outlying districts. These theaters—if 
such we may term them—vwere most unpretentious. Many were 
merely converted stores, with seating capacities of two or three 
hundred, poorly constructed, unsanitary and unsafe. The films 
themselves were quite as unattractive as the theaters, for at 
that time, it must be remembered, none but inferior players 
condescended to appear in the producing companies, while the 
music, if indeed there was any at all, consisted of a piano, 
augmented, in some cases, by drums. As yet there was a 
paucity of excellence. 

But the admission fee charged was abnormally low. For 
five cents the public was amused, and the novelty was appealing. 
The potion was decidedly palatable and it soon began to fer- 
ment in public favor. More elaborate theaters were erected, 
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some in the city’s center; companies for the production and 
manufacture of film-plays were organized, while men who were 
prominent in the producing field were engaged to direct the 
players; full orchestras were assembled, and lo! moving- 
pictures became the dominant note in the symphony of amuse- 
ment almost in a day. 

Since then the progress realized has been remarkable, so 
remarkable that the spoken drama has been dangerously men- 
aced. This condition is easily comprehended when one con- 
siders that one film may contain three or four recognized 
“stars,” any one of whom is worthy of being featured in a 
single traveling production, while the supernumeraries may 
mount to a thousand, or more. To introduce even these two 
inordinate elements into a staged play, omitting the wealth 
of scenic grandeur necessary to the comprehensive portrayal 
of a film-play, would spell ruin to the producer. But, you see, 
the first cost is virtually the only one really to be contended 
with, for dozens—nay, hundreds—of reprints may be struck 
from the original film, and each may be sent upon an inde- 
pendent circuit, whereas, in the case of a play enacted by 
people of the flesh, there can be but one production, with but 
one source of revenue, that which emanates from the single 
playhouse in which it is presented. 

Performers of high repute, who, in the earlier days, 
refused to consider or accept film-company engagements, have 
since sworn allegiance; they now openly seek engagements, and 
in innumerable instances their remuneration has been enormous. 
In truth, it would be difficult to name one great actor of our 
era who has not already made his film début, save those, per- 
chance, who are physically unfit. 

The same mantle of apprehension which cloaked the recog- 
nized “stars” enveloped, as well, the better grade of theater- 
goers,—that class which had always frequented theaters that 
charged two dollars. To be seen in a picture theater was to 
lower their dignity, they argued, but the order of things has 
been changed there, too, for now the best-appointed film houses 
enjoy their most lucrative return from persons of well-filled 
purses and of social position. The spoken drama will always 
thrive, indubitably, but it would seem, also, that the silent 
drama has become too firmly rooted in public favor ever to be 
wholly abjured. It offers clean, wholesome and educational 
amusement at a nominal price, an amusement appealing at 
once to those of an epicurean taste and to those who are less 
discriminating in their search for recreation; and so long as 
the standard is upheld, so long will it willingly be followed. 














James Whitcomb Riley 


F the more than half-hundred names on the necrology 
O of 1916,— names identified now closely, now less directly 
and yet really, with the world of books,—any estimate 
must set foremost those of Henry James, Josiah Royce, James 
Whitcomb Riley, Henryk Sienkiewicz and José Echegaray. Of 
these America knew least of the poet-dramatist last named, 
albeit in his passing his Spanish country loses not only a 
lettered craftsman of notable achievements but an orator of 
rare powers, an eminent statesman, and a mathematician of 
international repute. Writing with equal facility in prose and 
verse, and of immense productivity, Don Echegaray’s work was 
uneven in merit, but the best of it bears so clearly the stamp of 
genius as to have given full warrant for his receipt a few years 
ago of the Nobel Prize in Literature. 

It was so cheaply easy to dismiss the writings of Henry 
James by a reference to his “warm advocacy of the indeter- 
minate sentence,” as a present-day critic once cleverly put it, 
or perhaps to recall that Whitman had remarked: “James is 
only feathers to me,” that the fineness and charm of the man’s 
personality and the distinction and subtlety of his work was 
generally disregarded. There was wide basis of truth in the 
oft-quoted phrase regarding the famous sons of the great 
Swedenborgian theologian: “William James writes psychology 
like novels, while Henry James writes novels like psychology.” 
Yet those who remember gratefully the tale-teller’s earlier 
stories know that he could write directly and entertainingly 
rather than subjectively and involvedly, as he came to do 
in later life. 

None ever better earned the high title of “The People’s 
Poet” than Mr. Riley, for that peripatetic sign-painter turned 
singer became a very personification of the good-will of 
Christian brotherhood and the abiding delight which lies in the 
homely, simple, universal phases of life. He himself would 
have been the last to exaggerate the merits of his work or to 
claim immortality through it. Yet he did what he set out to 
do with singular felicity of thought and phrase. Gifts like 
his are hard to analyze, and his verse must be judged by its 
own standard. It savored as genuinely of the soil as the dialect 
poems of Burns. In a sense he did for Indiana what Whittier 
did for New England, though there was less of the academic 
found in his first, fine lyric rapture; it may be that his kinship 
was closer to the Lowell of The Courtin.’ He seldom tried the 
higher flights, as a poet inheriting the avowed New England 
tradition would have been sure to do, and yet there is in such 
a flawless bit as “Bereaved” a haunting tenderness which 
touches sharply poesy’s higher levels. 

It scarce need be written that the appeal made by Josiah 
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Royce was far less broad than Riley’s; appreciation of his genu- 
ine achievement was far less general. Yet he occupied justly a 
leading place among the exponents of absolute idealism, and 
of late years had commanded a wide hearing by his fine advo- 
cacy of faithfulness to a pure ideal of conduct. His “Spirit of 
Modern Philosophy” is not less than entrancing to a reflective 
reader; his “Religious Aspect of Philosophy” and “The World 
and the Individual” are deservedly noted, and his “War and 
Insurance,” written soon after the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe, is a valuable contribution toward a solving of the prob- 
lem created by the immeasurable destructiveness of modern 
warfare. 

Sienkiewicz, the Pole, died in exile in Switzerland, laboring 
to the last for the cause of his stricken home-land, with all 
the power which a great name gave him. The heart-whole 
patriotism which in these testing times had dedicated life’s 
close to Polish restoration and the relief of her suffering chil- 
dren had, for the moment, set the novelist into the background, 
yet the years to come will rank the man with Dumas pere, 
Turgeneff and kindly Sir Walter. His genuinely great trilogy, 
“The Deluge,” “With Fire and Sword” and “Pan Michael,” 
are destined to as large an immortality as “The Three Guards- 
men,” “Old Mortality” and “Fathers and Children.” They have 
swing and vigor, clearcut characterization, close realism, and 
the very breath of Polish nationality. “Quo Vadis?” gave 
Sienkiewicz his vogue in this country, with its appeal to the 
same thousands who had been held by “Ben Hur,” though the 
historical romance of the Pole was of a more enduring artistry 
than the fine story told by General Wallace. 

Were affection to play critic (as she sometimes does), one 
would set close to these greater names that of James Townsend 
Trowbridge, whose long life closed in the opening weeks of the 
twelve-month. How many of today’s serious-minded men of 
affairs have declaimed, in youthful falsetto, the memorable 
story of “Darius Green”? And how little could the creator of 
those unforgotten verses have expected that the invention of 
his unfortunate young hero would be so soon perfected—and 
in daily use as a chief instrument in a titanic world-war? By 
no means among the greatest of American authors, Mr. Trow- 
bridge yet holds sure place among the best-beloved. His 
many stories of New England life followed no machine-made 
design; some of them were genre studies of artistic value. 
Surely, to be known and respected among the circle of early 
contributors to the Atlantic—Holmes and Emerson, Long- 
fellow and Aldrich and Howells—argues qualities which make 
the writing of “Cudjo’s Cave” and “The Pocket Rifle” something 
more than the turning out of mere juvenile narratives, however 
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wholesome and hearty the entertainment they offered. Well 
and modestly he once wrote of himself: 


“A flower more sacred than far-seen success 
Perfumes my solitary path I find 

Sweet compensation in my humbleness, 
And reap the harvest of a quiet mind.” 


Again, American boyhood is appreciably the poorer 
through the word which came with June that the facile pen had 
fallen from the hand of Edward S. Ellis. So great had been 
the man’s fertility through a life that had reached close to 
four-score years that he often professed himself unable to 
give the exact number of his books. They came in such rapid 
succession, indeed, that his publishers thought best to multiply 
the author so to speak: “Col. H. R. Gordon” and “Lieut. R. H. 
Jayne” were only Ellis after all. Tens of thousands of young 
readers have yielded a breathless attention to that all but 
innumerable “Series,” “Through-on-Time,” “Forest and Prairie” 
and what not else, and if this be not genius it yet is talent of 
unusual sort. 

If with Trowbridge and Ellis memory (especially feminine 
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memory) should link the name of Amanda M. Douglas, whose 
“Sherburne” stories portrayed the life of a little girl of some 
or other of our large cities at a picturesque period in a historic 
past, one promptly realizes that a heavy debit is to be entered 
on the year’s ledger in its loss of women writers. There was 
“Carmen Sylva,” christened with the usual royal profusion of 
sounding names, Pauline Elizabeth Ottalie Louise; the Queen 
Dowager of Roumania was known far beyond the borders of 
her adoptive Balkan land as author of poems and fairy tales, 
novelettes and plays. There was Madame Dieulafoy, at least 
one of whose historical writings had been cited by the French 
Academy as of especial excellence. Germany has lost the story 
teller Dora Duncker, and Austria the Baroness Marie von 
Ebner-Eschenbach, whose poems and novels are affectionately 
held in the Dual Empire. 

July brought word of the passing of two English women 
novelists, “Frank Danby” (Mrs. Julia Frankau) and Lady Hart- 
ley. The one will be first recalled, it may be, for her “Pigs in 
Clover,” a story that was robust to occasional coarseness, but 
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its author was one who wrote with deep conviction, possessed 
of courage in art as well as life. The other was of an older 
day and generation. It was in the seventies and eighties that 
her “Ismay’s Children” and “Hogan, M. P.” and especially 
“Flitters, Tatters and the Counsellor” set to paper some of the 
ablest and most humorous pictures we have of the Irish life of 
half a century ago. 

The five Americans of this list are Sarah K. Bolton, who 
in a busy life had produced some thirty volumes, mainly 
biographical in character but including poetry and fiction; 
Molly Elliot Seawell, romancer and dramatist; Caroline Earle 
White, with five books of tales and travels to her credit; 
Jean Webster (Mrs. G. F. McKinney) whose “Daddy Long- 
legs” (to name but one of her eight titles) had won her 
instant and widespread popularity; and Jeannette L. Gilder, to 
be honored for the notable work she did for “The Critic” of 
her founding. There was a magazine we could ill afford to 
lose, for it had maintained through many years, and in the 
face of public indifference, sound standards of literature in a 
country where they were (and still are) greatly needed. 

If in Miss Gilder journalism and literature merged, the 
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same must be recognized in the case of Richard Harding Davis, 
and, to slightly less extent it may be, in the now closed work 
of four of an older school of thought and action—Horace 
White, G. W. Smalley, William Hayes Ward and Lord Burn- 
ham, all in their eighties. Mr. Davis richly deserved the con- 
tinuing popularity which came to him throughout a too-brief 
career, from his discovery of “Gallagher” to those yesterday 
letters which pictured so vividly the ruthless flow of the gray- 
clad Teutonic tide across the fated Belgian levels. He 
possessed the ability to mirror graphically the thing he saw. 
He was endowed with the faculty of adding the tincture of 
romance to the commonplace. He had in marked degree the 
ability to tell the second-hand story so that it read as if first- 
hand. Yet he never quite reached above a standard which, 
however admirable of its kind, was not of highest sort. 

“White of the ‘Post,’ ” had been one of the pioneers in our 
journalistic independency, along with Samuel Bowles and E. L. 
Godkin and George William Curtis. An idealist in politics, 
thanks to the moral influence of Lincoln in the early days, he 
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remained to the end the idealist in a leadership of the great 
“Fourth Estate,” in a way which age could not wither nor 
custom stale. Smalley’s correspondence was as brilliant as 
cultivated; his studies of English life were not only the best 
of their kind, they held the quality of true literature. Dr. 
Ward, for more than forty years editor of “The Independent,” 
and Lord Burnham, proprietor of London’s “Daily Telegraph,” 
were far less generally known than these, yet all who had 
come into contact with the wide scholarship and deep kindli- 
ness of the one or with the capable energy and inspiring 
optimism of the other know that newspaperdom (to use the 
word in its best and usually abused content) has lost heavily in 
their departure from “these garish scenes.” 

A life-long intimate of Burnham’s was Sir Clement Mark- 
ham, whose death was announced from England in 1916’s initial 
month. He was a type of those genuine notables of whom the 
man in the street knows comparatively little. A geographer 
of highest attainment, writing not only authoritatively but 
delightfully of India and Thibet and Peru, he was also a his- 
torian of deserved repute, his biography of Richard III, for 
instance, adducing disregarded facts to show “Crookback” less 
the moral monster of our school-books and more the statesman 
he actually was. History, by the by, has suffered also in the 
passing of the Marquis de Ségur, of France’s Academy, and 
of W. H. S. Aubrey, known for his “Rise and Growth of the 
English Nation,” which already has run through eleven editions. 

Mention of Aubrey suggests a word of Benjamin Kidd, for 
the two were close friends; it was noteworthy that they should 
have laid by their pens forever within a period of half-a-dozen 
months. The publication of his “Social Evolution,” in 1894, not 
merely made Kidd one of the “best sellers” of the time but 
gave him an extraordinary vogue as a philosophic writer. 
From the raptures of that day, one could have felt sure that 
here was one to outdo Darwin and Spencer and Huxley together, 
and to influence thought profoundly for generations yet to 
come. But from the sure testing of two decades, “Social Evolu- 
tion” is forgotten, save as a sort of exhibit in the curiosities of 
literature. , 

Another quartette may be named properly here, once more 
men of high scholarship and real achievement, and again of 
limited recognition. James Leigh Strachan-Davidson, Master 
of Balliol, was an able historian of classic times. James Mor- 
gan Hart, of the Faculty of Cornell, was a philologist of pre- 
mier rank, but more than that—he was an inspiring teacher of 
English and a charming writer. Timothy Dwight, Yale’s ven- 
erable ex-President, had proved himself one of the ablest of 
Biblical students as well as one of those inspiring “lay 
preachers” (as R. L. S. put it) “who address half a world from 
their secluded studies.” Greatest of the four was Dr. Gaston 
Maspero, in whose departure the world of historical research 
loses an Orientalist of the very first order. Further even than 
this, the word of his death in June, brought deep regret to a 
wide circle of popular readers, for, like Ernest Renan, here was 
one who, in very spite of great technical attainments, early in 
life and fully had gained the ear of a numerous and discrim- 
inating literary public. 

Yet another exponent of scholarship quite as true though 
of different sort was Emile Faguet, in whom France has lost 
one of her most distinguished men of letters. As Professor 
of Poetry at the Sorbonne, as literary critic, as one of the 
famous “Forty Immortals,” he exerted a sound influence both 
in his own land and abroad. Students have long been familiar 
with his sane and vivid essays pleasantly personal yet never 
biased. To the discussion of modern drama he brought the 
not usual combination of analysis and appreciation. His work 
in the fields of social and political discussion was as valuable 
as extensive. All that he did, in brief, was characterized by 
those typically French qualities of logic, clarity of thought and 
brilliancy of style. 

Arthur Sampson Napier, Professor of English Language 
and Literature, at Merton College, Oxford; Wilfrid P. Ward, 





editor of the “Dublin Review” and sponsor for half a score 
volumes of biographic sort; and Stopford A. Brooke, whose 
name on two dozen title-pages invariably has stood for the 
sure judgment born of sufficient study,—these are fitly to be 
set with Faguet in the realm of criticism albeit somewhat 
below his completer achievement. 

The mention of Dr. Brooke will bring to many grateful 
remembrance of that unique “Primer” of his, which has been 
the text-book vestibule to much enjoyment of literature, but to 
more it will propose the loss to Tennysonian investigation 
which comes in the passing of this specialist upon the great 
Victorian laureate. Similarly, on the death-roll of the months, 
appear the names of men who have added materially to our 
understanding pleasure in Wordsworth and Dante, Poe and 
Chatterton. It is to be admitted that John Ingram lacked a 
sufficiently delicate sense of poetry to be a competent critic of 
Poe, but in all the circumstances of the career of that un- 
fortunate genius he was an acknowledged expert, and cer- 
tainly his editing of the man’s writings, under the Tauchnitz 
imprint, was an entirely capable piece of work. On the other 
hand, no qualification is called for in reference to Edward 
Moore’s studies of the great Florentine, or to William Angus 
Knight’s contributions to Wordsworthiana, or to Ernest Lacy’s 
investigations and publications as to “the wondrous boy” Chat- 
terton, summed up at last in his poetic drama of “The Bard of 
Mary Redcliffe.” 

Within one short week in November came the announce- 
ments that life had ended for Jack London and Emile Ver- 
haeren,—nor would it have been easy to choose two other 
names in the year’s necrology so strikingly opposed in ideals, 
more widely separated in achievement, yet of such genuine 
and broad appeal in their differing fields. London was essen- 
tially the gentleman adventurer in fiction, without laying too 
much stress on just what that phrase may properly imply 
either in personality or literary accomplishment. His themes 
were often daring, his characters usually boisterous, and the 
“red blood” which pulsed through the veins of his narratives 
was probably the trait in his work most marked as one read and 
longest remembered. Yet there was vitality in all he did, even 
when the strength seemed somewhat brutal and the “racy 
note” not wholly normal. There was originality through it all 
and a power to claim attention and produce imitation which 
was fame enough for one just entered of his forties. 

A score of years London’s senior, Emile Verhaeren died 
at a moment when his fine spirit and high talents were needed 
as never before by his native Belgium. His lyrics had long 
voiced the complete 
collective unity of 
the land, but more 
than ever was his 
song needed to 
sustain and 
strengthen in this 
hour of supremest 
trial_—and what an 
irony of fate that 
life should then be 
snuffed out in a 
railway casualty! 
Mercier and Mae- 
terlinck will carry 
forward the work 
which he had so 
greatly aided, but 
none the less must 
there be a sense of 
heavy loss in the 
Belgian’s loving 
memories of his 
poet. 
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In the peaceful calling of letters as elsewhere through all 
of man’s activities, the War has taken grim toll. There was 
Joseph Fabre, Senator of France, a sympathetic biographer of 
George Washington, and probably the foremost authority on 
the life of Jeanne d’Arc. There were Andre Godin, Egyptol- 
ogist and poet, and Jules Hedman, historian and foreign 
editor of “Le Matin,” both killed in the struggle before Verdun. 
There was Alan Seeger, one of the many Americans in the 
strange Foreign Legion, paying the ultimate price for one’s 
ideal with just such joyous singleness of heart as was to have 
been expected of a man whose verse had sounded clearly the 
splendid notes of sacrifice and duty. Yet in his thirties, Seeger 
was the youngest of those whose names built up this twelve- 
month record. 

A special word may well be written of Maurice Masson, 
still another of Mars’s victims. Before the War broke, he had 
completed an extensive work on Rousseau which he had pre- 
sented to the Sorbonne as a thesis for the doctor’s degree. 
The day was fixed for this learned second lieutenant to run 
down to Paris in order to defend his thesis, and the necessary 
leave of absence had been obtained, when, shortly before the 
time, he was killed. However, on the appointed date, the pro- 
fessors, attired in their academic gowns, took their seats at 
the long table, each with a copy of the thesis before him, while 
at the table’s end stood the chair of the heroic candidate. 
Then it was moved that he be given the doctor’s degree and 
the award, which, made unanimous, aroused the deepest feeling 
on the part of professors and on-lookers. A few weeks later 
this decision of the Sorbonne was approved by the French 
Academy, which, continuing the delicate custom established 
since August 1914 of conferring its literary prizes on the 
young men of letters fallen in defence of their country, be- 
stowed the Grand Prize of Literature on Maurice Masson. 

To the necessarily brief mention here made of forty-nine 
men and women of lettered worth, who now have set the final 
“Explicit” to work the world has valued, may properly be 
added .six other names, though in these cases literature was 
avocation—offering to them release from the requirements of 
other callings and to us reward for their leisured hours. 

Frank Dempster Sherman was an expert genealogist, a 
renowned mathematician, and for three decades professor 
of architecture at Columbia University. Yet he was, as well, 
true poet; “true,” however he may be classed with “the lapidary 
school” whose master is Dobson. Among his well-remembered 
bits of polished verse will be recalled the lines beginning “Give 
me the room whose every nook is dedicated to a book,” and 
probably, too, that delightful little apostrophe to Fancy, which 
ends: 





“Is there any magic lure 
That will win you quick and sure? 
Is there any fetter strong 


That will hold you, soul of song? 
Tell me, Fancy, so that I 
May not let you slip me by.” 


We had come to regard Dr. Josiah Strong as a sociologist, 
as the “Safety First” originator, but do we realize that above 
three hundred thousand copies of his writings are in circula- 
tion ?—of “Our Country,” and “The Challenge of the City,” and 
“The Times and Young Men.” To most who are conversant with 
happenings abroad during the past generation, Lord Redesdale 
was first of all diplomat and traveller, with, then, a fine knowl- 
edge of things artistic and (passingly) a healthy love of horse- 
racing; yet his lately issued “Memories” may remind us that he 
had written five creditable books before this last. John Thom- 
son and Matthew Woods stood to Philadelphians as fine types 
of the librarian and the physician; each contributed to the 
literary activities of his time. 

Another member of the medical profession whose memory 
will depend quite as fully on his lettered as his healing labors 
was Giuseppe Pitre, the Italian. He was one of the world’s 
foremost students of folklore, and the spare hours of a long 
life had produced no less than twenty-five bulky volumes in 
that entertaining field of research, till old customs and legends, 
venerable traditions and antique verse, songs and stories of 
times long past, had been brought together with not only 
the scientific accuracy of the trained historian but with the 
high vision of the poet and the sympathetic humanity of the 
doctor. * * * s * 


Somewhere in his epigrammatic pages the immortal Mon- 
taigne has it that “Every departure breathes a set of sym- 
pathies.” None can deny it, and few would wish to, for all 
that develops sympathy is to be counted gain, even though it 
come in the dark guise of Death himself. But to very many 
the passing of those to whom reference has here been made 
will not seem wholly like loss; indeed, may not seem loss at 
all in the larger thought that the best in each of us lives on 
undying. As was written the other day of Whitcomb Riley 
so may it be said and thought of this half-hundred: 


“T can not say, and I will not say 

That he is dead.—He is just away! Re 
With a cheery smile, and a wave of the hand 
He has wandered into an unknown land, 
And left us dreaming how very fair 

It needs must be, since he lingers there. 
Think of him faring on, as dear 

In the love of There as the love of Here. 
Think of him still as the same, I say: 

He is not dead—he is just away!” 
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O often the reader of a volume of biography that is other- 
S wise satisfactory is disappointed because only meager 

details of the subject’s boyhood are given. Sometimes we 
feel that we would gladly sacrifice many of the chapters 
which tell of the later life, if only we could have a few brief 
pages devoted to the years when habits were forming, when 
the genius of later life was already beginning to appear. 

Probably some readers felt this way about the two-volume 
“Life and Letters of Edmund Clarence Stedman,” by Laura 
Stedman and George M. Gould, which came from the press of 
Moffat, Yard and Company in 1910. The single chapter de- 
voted to the poet’s boyhood told just enough to make one wish 
for more. Ordinarily such a wish would be in vain, but in the 
case of Stedman it has been gratified after six years by the 
publication of the sparkling volume by Margaret Fuller, “A 
New England Childhood” (Little, Brown and Company), one of 
the most pleasing books giving authentic glimpses of the life 
of a child in recent literature. 

The longer biography, quoting the boy’s mother, says of 
him: “He was a remarkably precocious child from birth, and 
a very peculiar one. He could read well at four years, and 
write at six. As soon as he could write, he gave shape and 
manner to his dreams. Often on being put to bed, when he 
was between five and six, he would get on his knees, bury his 
head in the pillow, and if told to lie down and go to sleep, 
would answer, ‘Let me alone, please, the poetry is coming.’ ” 

Thus he was giving early promise of the fulfillment of his 
mother’s prophecy, made soon after his birth, “He is to be a 
poet—my poet.” 

Miss Fuller’s book about the child-poet might be. called 
“The Tragedy of a Boy Who Wanted His Mother” for, in 
consequence of the death of his father, when Mrs. Stedman 
was left dependent on her father-in-law, Edmund was sternly 
taken from her and sent several hundred miles to the home of a 
Connecticut uncle. There he longed for love, but he longed 
in vain. The women in his uncle’s home were austere and the 
boy was soon weighed down by their gloomy outlook on life. 

On one of the rare occasions when his mother visited 
him he said to his younger brother, “Charlie, do you know that 
that beautiful lady is our mother? When you kiss her she 
kisses you back. Wouldn’t you like to live with some one like 
her all the time?” 

Again he wrote the lines: 


“I’ve lived at ease in Libya, 
Where maidens all are fair, 

I’ve viewed the hayrem’s beauteous flock, 
For those I do not care. 

My mother she is lovelier far 

Than all the other ladies are.” 


When he was an old man he wrote, humorously, “I can 
assure you that the difference between having your ears 
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washed by a mother, and having a stern old great-aunt 
(Puritan) perform that ceremony is—awful.” 

Edmund had an early introduction to the austerities of 
a life that was so different from that with his mother, who 
knew how a child felt. The long journey from his New 
Jersey home to the town where his uncle lived was completed 
on Saturday evening. Just as the sun was setting the stage 
drew up at a house on the edge of the town. “Is this my 
Uncle James’s house?” the boy asked hopefully. “No,” was 
the reply; “your uncle lives three-quarters of a mile farther 
down the road. But we will not be able to make the distance 
before sundown, so I shall have to take you in to spend the 
Sabbath with Mrs. Tracy and me. I never travel on Sunday; 
and if I were willing to travel on Sunday, the Judge, your 
uncle, would not suffer it.” 

This first experience of the rigors of the Puritan method 
of keeping the Sabbath was followed by many other trying 
lessons in the house of a man who did not know how to get the 
best out of life. Unconsciously he told of one of these when 
he was given an apple by a neighbor who was better able 
to realize a child’s feelings than were those in his great- 
uncle’s home. “He turned it around as nimbly as a squirrel 
turns a nut and announced in his sprightly fashion, ‘It hasn’t 
a speck in it! At our house we eat the specked apples first.’ 
And then, cocking his head like a canary, he would add, ‘And 
by the time we have eaten the specked ones, they all are 
specked.’ ” 

It would not have been strange if such surroundings had 
made the boy as unable to enjoy life as were his elders, but it is 
good to read a message he wrote when he was an old man: 

“Five hundred years of earth are none too many, could we 
retain vigor and health. Wouldn’t you like to be fifty years a 
traveler, fifty an inventor, fifty years a statesman—to practice 
painting, sculpture, oratory—and all this time a fisher, sailor 
poet, author, and man of the world? I should, and then 
might be willing to try some other sphere.” 

Isn’t it remarkable how many things a healthy child can 
survive! One explanation of his ability to rise superior to 
the vexing restraints of his unwholesome life was his love 
for his absent mother, whose parting request had been that 
he would be a student and a scholar, that he would love books 
and all that is beautiful, and that he would be a poet. His 
mother pleaded with him to lay aside self and selfish aims; to 
be a gentleman and gracious. 

He was only seven years old when he began a letter to his 
idolized mother: “I was very glad to have a letter from you, 
but there was one thing in it that stung me to the heart; it was 
that you were sick!” 

Two years later he wrote her that he was doing his best to 
be happy, and enclosed a bit of his poetry: 
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“Both Christmas and New Year's 
Were very happy days, , 
For part the time they lasted, 
I was playing pretty plays, 
And reading pretty books, 
With very pleasant looks. 
O New Year’s was a happy day, 
A day for merry mirth and play.” 


Once he was taken to see his mother. “Through all the 
dinner hour, he sat smiling blindly at her through tears that 
would keep welling—he, not heeding his plate, but reaching 
under the tablecloth to pat her hand—till Elizabeth, mindful of 
how in another day or two she was going to put a period to all 
the joy of her boy by sending him from her, burst into bitter 
weeping and had to leave the table.” 

He went back to Connecticut, but he longed so for his 
mother that one night he stole from the house and went to 
the docks where he persuaded the captain of a sloop to take 
him to New York; from there he planned to walk to his mother. 
The sloop went on a bar two miles from the dock, and while 
it lay there Edmund was overtaken by his uncle. “Why did 
you run away?” came the question. “Because, sir, no one 
but Annie ever spoke kindly to me, sir, and because I wanted 
my mother.” 

So when the runaway was led into the house, the uncle 
turned to the women who waited to receive the boy with un- 
compromising sternness, “Can’t somebody in the house mother 
the lad a little?” 





John Collis Snaith 


Collis Snaith over a period of some twenty years is one 

of the remarkable incidents of contemporary English 
literature. Mr. Snaith is a young Englishman who makes his 
home now in London. At the age of eighteen he wrote a 
remarkable novel full of the faults of youth, full of the inspir- 
ation of a really imaginative mind. It had a marked success 
and still stands in a distinguished place among English modern 
fiction. He then produced in regular order ‘half a dozen novels 
of different types, some historical, some contemporary, some 
with a political flavor, some with a strong romantic character 
development tone. Each book was different from the last. The 
author, very gradually finding himself, was too original, too 
independent to stick to his last. The craftsman in him instinct- 
ively rebelled against any set mold for his work. Meantime 
the author himself, who is a quiet, reserved Englishman, a 
member of certain established literary and artistic clubs in 
London, lived his own life partly retired from the busy whirl 


Toa steady development of the literary genius of John 
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Annie was a neighbor’s child who helped to keep the 
poet alive in the child. As the years passed he began to dream 
of making a home for her. When he went: away to college 
he thought of her as well as of his mother. During his vaca- 
tions he rejoiced to be in her presence. But once he came home 
and found that she had gone from the town, and he could not 
learn where she had gone. He never saw her again. 

A few years later he fell in love with a girl who reminded 
him of his lost friend. He was ready to ask her to be his wife 
when he learned that his business partner and friend was also 
in love with her. With a poet’s honor he proposed to his 
partner that they send to the young lady a joint letter asking 
her to read the personal letters enclosed, and to choose between 
them. On the letter in which Edmund pleaded his cause he 
took time to say generously: “And Mr. Platt loves you, too. 
He is truly a fine man, and will always be kind and good to 
you. I feel his worth, and fear that my chance is small for 
your favor.” 

Then he offered himself with all his heart, and she made 
him glad by promising to marry him. 

Gladness and joy were always Edmund Clarence Stedman’s 
lot, in spite of the things that threatened to cloud his days. 
“He knew more happiness in a minute than many men discover 
in a lifetime. And to the last he laughed the laughter of a boy. 
He never let go the motto which his mother gave him in his 
boyhood; he kept the faith of Him who said that the second 
commandment is like unto the first. He was ever an Enoch 
whom God loved—and Enoch was not, for God took him.” 


John Collis Snaith 


An English Author Who is 


Rising to Prominence 


“The Sailor” 


, Snaith's Newest Novel 
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of the great city, working out his own problems and the 
development of his art. Many times reviewers have noted as 
one book after another has appeared, that some day Snaith 
would come into his own, when he found the proper mediums 
for what was unquestionably the real genius. After “Broke 
of Covenden,” in 1909, came “Ariminta,” “Anne Feversham,” 
and now his latest book, “The Sailor.” 

It looks now as if the general opinion of both England and 
America was justified, and that the promise of a high order 
of literary effort was being fulfilled in “The Sailor.” Both 
the American and British reviewers of this long novel have 
been quite unstinted im their praise and in their acknowledg- 
ment that the author has at last reached the high place he 
was bound to occupy eventually. 

Mr. Snaith is still a young man, hardly forty years old, 
and his great work is still ahead of him. The promise of 
another great British writer of the Thomas Hardy type is 
there. 


XUM 


The English Novel in the Nine- 


teenth Century 


HE eighteenth century ended and 

the nineteenth began with a group 

of novelists none of whom rose 
above mediocrity. The English novel, 
which had so brilliant a birth at the 
hands of Richardson, Fielding and Smol- 
lett, had degenerated into two types— 
the novel of the tea-table and the novel 
of the skeleton-in-the-closet; that is, the 
romance of etiquette and gossip and the 
tale of mystery and terror. Fanny Bur- 
ney (Mme. d’Arblay) continued to repre- 
sent the former until 1814, when she 
published her fourth and last novel, “The 
Wanderer.” “Evelina,” her first, had been 
a great success, but the others followed in 
descending stages of decadence, and 
though she lived till 1840 Mme. d’Arblay 
recognized her failure, and ceased to 
write novels. 

The novel of mystery and terror, which 
began with Horace Walpole and was de- 
veloped by Mrs. Radcliffe, Clara Reeve 
and Matthew Gregory Lewis in the clos- 
ing decade of the century, found its best 
exponent in the new century at the hands 
of the Rev. Robert Charles Maturin, 
whose grandson, so well known in Phila- 
delphia as rector of St. Clement’s, met 
his death in the sinking of the Lusitania. 
The time, however, was ripe for a new 
departure in the field of fiction, and this 
was prepared for by two writers who in 
their day had great vogue, Maria Edge- 
worth and Jane Austen. 

The former of these was born at Black 
Bourton, in Oxfordshire, in 1767. Her 
father, a man of means, had property in 
Ireland, where Miss Edgeworth spent 
much time, and where, in 1849, she died. 

In her own day she had great fame; 
she deserved it, and never lost it. Her chief 
novel was “Castle Rackrent” (1801), 
in which she gives a vivid and wonderful 
description of the recklessness and mis- 
conduct which a generation or two later 
crippled most of the landlords of Ire- 
land. “Belinda,” her most ambitious ef- 
fort, came out in 1803. This was fol- 
lowed by a series of tales—“Moral 
Tales,” “Popular Tales” and “Tales of 
Fashionable Life.” 

Some of her most valuable and delight- 
ful work is found in her books for chil- 
dren—“The Parent’s Assistant” and 
“Moral Tales.” Among her other works 
are “Leonora,” “Harrington,” “Ormond,” 
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“Emma,” and her last novel, “Helen,” 
published in 1834. 

Miss Edgeworth occupies a middle po- 
sition between the eighteenth century 
novelists, of which Miss Burney was the 
last, and those of the nineteenth, of 
which Miss Austen was the first. 

Miss Edgeworth’s humor is best seen 
in her “Essay on Irish Bulls”—though it 
permeates all her novels and tales. She 
tells a story perfectly, but does not often 
invent it perfectly; and in spite of Sir 
Walter Scott’s generous acknowledgment 
of indebtedness to some of her writings, 
she can scarcely be said to have origi- 
nated anything which will live. In mak- 
ing this statement we must, however, add 
that she showed a distinct advance on 
her predecessors in the school of fiction. 

The first great novelist of the nine- 
teenth century was Jane Austen, the 
youngest child of the Rev. George Aus- 
ten, Rector of Steventon, Hampshire. 
Born in 1775, with the exception of some 
eight years spent in Bath and Southamp- 
ton, she passed the whole of her forty- 
two years at her father’s Rectory, or in 
the neighborhood at Chawton, to which 
the family removed after Mr. Austen’s 
death. Her experience of life was there- 
fore circumscribed by that middle class 
provincial society around Steventon, 
which she has made classic in her novels. 

Jane Austen is generally regarded as 
one of the greatest three English women 
novelists, the other two being Charlotte 
Bronté and George Eliot. The genre 
of the three was so unlike that a com- 
parison is difficult. They each dealt with 
one phase of life and feeling—Jane Aus- 
ten with English village life, Charlotte 
Bronté with the element of passion in 
man and woman, and George Eliot, the 
most gifted of the three, with a more 
varied aspect of human character. 

Miss Austen’s books did not appeal to 
the general public with anything like the 
attraction of her two successors. She 
found her clientele rather among men of 
letters. Southey, Coleridge, Guizot, Lord 
Macaulay, Lord Holland, Archbishop 
Whateley, Sidney Smith, Lord Lans- 
downe and Sir Walter Scott were among 
her most ardent admirers, and more than 
a generation later, Disraeli is reputed to 
have read her “Pride and Prejudice” no 
fewer than seventeen times. Her books 


mark a new departure. Her predeces- 
sors had depended for their effects upon 
sentiment, like Richardson; or upon plot 
and character, like Fielding; or upon 
stirring incidents, like Smollett; or upon 
blood-curdling terrors, like Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe and her school. : 

Jane Austen attempted a novel in 
which there should not be one sensational 
incident, nor one extraordinary individ- 
ual; which should deal neither with great 
people, nor with villains, nor with para- 
gons of beauty or virtue, but simply with 
every-day types of character, who spoke 
and acted like ordinary mortals. But 
these she painted with the most finished 
perfection. Her work indeed is a proof of 
the saying that no human being can be 
commonplace, if only you know him well 
enough. Her delineation of character is 
described as miniature painting on ivory. 

The salt of her fiction is humor, not of 
the broad kind, but gentle, quiet satire. 
She reproduced in her books, without 
malice, but with keenest insight, the 
foibles and inconsistencies of the people 
among whom she moved. Jane Austen 
created the novel of domestic satire; and 
it may justly be termed a “creation,” 
since, as there were neither plot, nor in- 
cident, nor brilliant characters, what is 
found in them is her own inimitable art. 
She has had no rivals in her own special 
style, and may be said to stand alone 
in a quality in which most women are 
supposed to be deficient—a humorous and 
brilliant insight into the weakness of 
human nature, and a strong sense of 
the ludicrous in its inconsistencies. 

Jane Austen wrote because she loved 
to write, for she had little expectation 
of publishing her work. This is evident 
from the fact that of the first trio of 
her novels, “Pride and Prejudice” (1797), 
“Sense and Sensibility” (1798) and 
“Northanger Abbey” (1798-1803), none 
saw the light till 1811, when “Sense and 
Sensibility” was published by Egerton; 
and Jane Austen, at the age of thirty- 
six, was fairly launched on that career 
of authorship which was to prove so 
short, yet so much more brilliant than 
her warmest admirers had expected. In 
1813 “Pride and Prejudice” appeared, 
and was followed the next year by 
“Mansfield Park” and in 1816 by “Em- 
ma.” In 1817 Miss Austen died at 
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Winchester, and was buried in the Cath- 
edral almost opposite the tomb of its 
founder, William of Wykeham. 

After her death “Northanger Abbey” 
and “Persuasion” were published (1818). 
These were the first of her works to 
have the author’s name on the title-page. 
“Persuasion” was her swan-story, written 
the year before her death, when her 
health was failing. It is the shortest of 
her novels, and was published together 
with “Northanger Abbey” in one volume. 

“Northanger Abbey,” though begun in 
1798, was not finished till 1803, when 
Jane was with her family at Bath. She 
solid it to a Bath bookseller, who on read- 
ing it thought so poorly of it that he put 
it away in a drawer, where it remained, 
fortunately in safety, till thirteen years 
later when her brother, Henry Austen, 
bought it back for £10, the same sum 
that she had received for it. 

“Northanger Abbey” was begun as a 
burlesque on the school of Mrs. Radcliffe. 
The heroine, Catherine Morland, from 
constant study of the novels of this ex- 
citing school, was so much on the look- 
out for alarming adventures that she in- 
volved herself in a series of ridiculous 
terrors, quite in the mystery style of 
Mrs. Radcliffe, whose properties gener- 
ally consisted of old and ruined houses 
in which were hidden ancient manuscripts 
containing weird secrets. Catherine went 
to stay with friends at Northanger Ab- 
bey, a modernized building of ancient 
origin. On retiring the first night, quite 
prepared for mysterious horrors, she no- 
ticed in her room an ancient chest of huge 
dimensions, and succeeded in opening it 
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to find in it, neatly folded—only a white 
cotton counterpane. She had also ob- 
served in a less conspicuous place an old- 
fashioned black cabinet with ancient sil- 
ver lock and key. This promised a more 
startling discovery. For awhile the lock 
resisted all her attempts, but yielding at 
last, a double row of small drawers ap- 
peared in view with larger drawers above 
and below them, and in the center, a 
small door closed with lock and key, which 
suggested a hiding-place of some import- 
ance. The drawers proved to be empty, 
and the lock of the center door for a 
long time resisted her efforts to open 
it. At last she was successful, and her 
quick eyes fell on a roll of paper pushed 
back into the farther part of the cavity, 
evidently for concealment. Her feelings 
were indescribable. Her heart fluttered 
and her cheeks grew pale. She seized 
with unsteady hand the precious manu- 
script, and resolved to peruse every line 
before she attempted to rest. The dim- 
ness of her candle attracted her atten- 
tion—it needed snuffing. She hastily 
snuffed it. Alas! it was snuffed and ex- 
tinguished in one! Catherine was mo- 
tionless with horror. In the silence a 
sound, like receding footsteps and the 
closing of a distant door, fell upon her 
ear. Her candle was out, she could not 
find the matches to relight it. A cold 
sweat stood on her forehead, the manu- 
script fell from her trembling hand, and 
groping the way to the bed, she hid her- 
self deep beneath the clothes. A storm 
was raging and the peals of thunder 
added to her terror. Hour after hour 





The Card Catalog 


HEN a booklover enters a li- 

W brary he stands within his 

twentieth-century Arcady, ob- 
livious, for the time, to carking care or 
calls to duty or festivity. He is in his 
true atmosphere, whether in his own li- 
brary, with its rows of chosen books, or 
in a public library with its feasts, its 
tonics, and its delights for the mind. 

It is, however, a fact that such an at- 
mosphere can awaken a dormant love for 
reading in one whose busy life has sub- 
merged his literary leanings, or who has 
lacked the opportunities or essentials for 
literary development. This is true in 
some instances, of the person who admits 
that he does not care for books; that his 
reading matter is found in Nature itself— 
a mossy rock, a breaking wave, a preen- 


As Employed by the Libraries 
By Anna Heberton Ewing 


ing bird; or in human nature with its 
varying phases. Such a person has been 
known to become an inexhaustible reader. 
A man who was possessed of much ex- 
ecutive ability and observation took a 
curious satisfaction in declaring that he 
never read anything but newspapers. On 
one occasion, while accompanying a lady 
to a library, he casually remarked that 
he liked to watch for the birds to return 
in the Spring. His friend, noting this, 
and with experimental but kindly intent, 
left the unanalytic lover of birds in the 
department of bird-lore while she looked 
up a volume in fiction. She returned to 
find an enthusiast pouring over the pages 
of a volume upon the migration of his 
little feathered favorites. The library 
had found a new habitué. 


passed, and the clock struck three before 
she fell into a troubled sleep. 

With daylight came courage and de- 
termination. Her first thought was for 
the manuscript; springing from her bed, 
she collected the scattered sheets and 
flew back to enjoy on her pillow the 
luxury of their perusal. Her greedy eye 
glanced rapidly over a page. She started 
at its import! Could it be possible, or 
did her senses play her false? An in- 
ventory of linen in coarse modern char- 
acters was before her! If the evidence 
of sight might be trusted, she held in 
her hand a washing bill! The other 
sheets contained similar items, and her 
adventure, which had promised so much, 
ended in bitter disappointment. 

It is only fair to say that after this 
episode Miss Austen drops the burlesque, 
and paints a very interesting though 
weak character for her heroine. But 
that was her specialty and art—to sketch 
people as she found them, ordinary in- 
dividuals, not brilliant men and women. 

Of her books, “Pride and Prejudice” 
was the most popular, though “Emma” is 
generally considered her best work. In 
all, however, we find the same types 
drawn with minute fidelity and repre- 
senting the provincial society of her own 
neighborhood. A recent writer has com- 
pared her “Emma” to George Meredith’s 
“Egoist,” and in our day Arnold Ben- 
nett’s famous _ trilogy—“Clayhanger,” 
“Hilda Lessways” and “These Twain,” 
deals, in even greater minuteness of de- 
tail, with the sordid drama of the lives 
of people of a lower class of life. 


System 


If unfamiliar with the library catalog, 
a person, left to himself, might lose much 
time in searching, in the old way, over a 
section for a desired book. It would not 
be necessary for him to master the de- 
tails of library organization as it is 
taught in a course to students wishing 
to qualify for library positions; but if 
he has not used a library card-index, and 
cares to know something of its system, 
and of the improvement that it has made 
in conducting libraries, he will find the 
subject of much interest. In the early 
days of public libraries when books were 
arranged chiefly with regard to their ap- 
pearance, it was often no small task to 
locate the volume wanted. A little later 
on, the printed catalog, allowing space 
for but few additions, had to frequently 
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be reprinted when new books were pur- 
chased, and, until the reprinting was 
done, the borrower was often at a loss to 
find any new book not yet listed. Im- 
provements were made from time to time 
in various ways, but it remained for 
Charles A. Cutter and Melvil Dewey, two 
authorities on classification, to perfect an 
adequate system. 

The dictionary card-catalog combines, 
in most libraries, the Dewey decimal 
classification and the Cutter author 
marks. When the new books are received 
at the library they are taken to the cata- 
log department; there they are classi- 
fied and cards are made for them. All 
books on the same subject are placed 
together and given the same class num- 
ber, regardless of the authors. Should 
one author write four books on different 
subjects such as hygiene, astronomy, 
music, and logic, they would go into dif- 
ferent departments, or “classes.” 

The subjects are divided into ten large 
divisions each with its number: 000 is 
General; 100, Philosophy; 200, Religion; 
800, Sociology; 400, Philology; 500, Sci- 
ence; 600, Useful Arts; 700, Fine Arts; 
800, Literature; and 900, History. All of 
the books, then, numbered between 400 
and 500 are of the different subdivisions 
of Philology, 400, for instance, which, in 
turn, would be divided into ten divisions. 
Take 500, Science; 510, Mathematics; 
520, Astronomy, etc. Each of these sec- 
tions are divided into ten parts, as: 530, 
Physics; 531, Mechanics; 532, Hydraulics. 
These sections can be further subdivided 
according to the closeness of the system 
adopted by the library. This decimal sys- 
tem is used in America and abroad, the 
Congressional Library having, however, 
a method of its own in card cataloging. 

In the decimal system which we are 
now considering, everything is alpha- 
beted together exactly as if the case of 
drawers were a huge dictionary with 
cards instead of pages. There are three 
kinds of cards, and sometimes more: 
author cards, i. e., books listed under 
author, whose name is always inverted; 
title cards, books listed under title; and 
subject cards, books listed under sub- 
ject. 

Cross references are often written on 
these cards, as from an unusual form 
of an author’s name to a used form: 


“Twain—Mark; see Clemens, Samuel.” - 


From partial title to full title, as: 
“Huckleberry Finn; see ‘Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn.’” For consistency the 
full title is always used rather than the 
partial title in cataloging, just as the 
author’s name is used instead of the 
pseudonym, unless, of course, the real 
name is unknown. 

Cross references are also made from 
one subject to a correlated subject, as, 
after listing books under “ ‘South Am- 
erica’; for further references see books 


under subject headings ‘Brazil,’ ‘Argen- 
tine, etc.’” They are also made when a 
librarian wishes to list under the unscien- 
tific, rather than the scientifc, putting 
birds under “Birds,” and making a cross 
reference, “Ornithology; see ‘Birds.’” 
Some libraries, on the contrary, use the 
scientific terms and make cross reference 
from the simple terms to them, while 
some use both forms, in which case the 
scientific works would be put under 
“Ornithology,” and the more popular 
under “Birds,” and cross references made 
from one to the other. Of course the 
form chosen must be followed out by the 
ecard: “For further reference to the sub- 
ject see names of birds such as ‘Robin,’ 
‘Sparrow,’ ” etc; as an individual book on 
the sparrow would have a subject card 
of its own marked “Sparrow.” In short, 
cross references are made for everything 
correlated, in order that the public may 
not miss that for which it is in search, 
whether the individual wants to know 
what the library has on a certain subject, 
or where, in a certain shelf, a certain 
book may be found, or whether he wants 
a book by a certain author, or by a re- 
membered title—the author’s name hav- 
ing slipped his memory. 

The author card presents but few dif- 
ficulties. Large libraries use the author’s 
name, number, and the date, descriptive 
notes sometimes being added, such as 
“Washington, George, Pres. U. S. A.,” 
etc. 

All works of fiction and poetry, and 
other works having striking titles, have 
an extra entry; the catchy title is written 
at the top of the author card, usually in 
red ink, as the average reader remembers 
book titles more easily than names of 
authors. 

It is in the subject cards of books other 
than fiction that the librarian shows the 
greatest care. These point out to the 
reader in exactly what way the volume 
will help him in looking up a special 
phase of the subject that interests him. 

The title must omit nothing which is 
helpful. Name and number of the edi- 
tion and name of editor or translator 
must be given, and also that of any re- 
nowned illustrator. Fulness of imprint, 
i. e., publisher, place and date of publi- 
cation, is observed in libraries, giving 
enough detail of imprint to be of use 
when the library has increased in size. 
This is true, also, of the collation, i.e., 
details as to pages, illustrations, edi- 
tion, etc. 

The word “Stack” on a card means 
that the book is stacked with the over- 
flow books seldom used, and that it is 
not open, usually, to the public. Such 
a book can be obtained by giving the 
call number to an assistant, who will pro- 
cure the volume from the stacked lot. 
Such volumes are as carefully cataloged 
as if they were to be found upon the 
shelves, the Dewey and Cutter marks be- 


ing used upon every book, periodical, and 
card; from juvenile reading matter to 
art, science or reference, this system 
having been found to be the best adapta- 
tion of the card index to the shelves. 

The periodicals are cared for in a de- 
partment of their own. They have a 
special card index, as well, which follows 
the same marking system, with suitable 
provision for the frequently incoming 
magazines, and those going out for bind- 
ing. In this department, before the card 
system was used, very much depended 
upon “Poole’s Index” of subject and title. 
It was put out in book form every five 
years between 1803 and 1906. An 
abridged edition was published in one 
volume (1816 to 1899), indexing thirty- 
seven magazines. “Poole’s Index” is still 
valuable for looking up early material, 
though it is no longer published. ; 

With several points of difference, but 
supplementary to this was the “Annual 
Library Index,” which is sometimes now 
in use in the reference department, and 
also “Index to Current Events,” a quar- 
terly journal published by R. R. Bowker, 
of “The Library Journal.” Many arts, 
professions and industries have their 
own index monthlies and quarterlies. 

The librarian of today keeps trace of 
the library’s subscriptions to periodicals 
in her card index. If she handles ary 
other it is likely to be “The Reader’s 
Guide to Periodical Literature,” which is 
helpful to her at times. It is an author 
and subject index, published monthly by 
the Wilson Company, White Plains, N. Y., 
circulating quarterly, half yearly, and 
yearly. It does not index as many as 
Poole, but it is very useful for the reason 
that it includes more popular periodicals, 
and some books. 

For the members of a large library 
there is often prepared a typewritten 
list of the magazines which are on hand 
for ready reference and reading in the 
reading-room. This is placed on the 
counter, naming the publications most in 
demand and giving, by letter, the section 
of the magazine rack in which the chosen 
magazine may be found, and, by number, 
the tier of that section in which it be- 
longs. For magazines less in demand 
the member would consult the card cata- 
log as he would in the book department, 
the main difference being that, chiefly 
for the convenience of the librarian, there 
is a set of cards for “checking up.” This 
term is used for marking the arrival of 
the copies for which the library has sub- 
scribed; in this way a record of the 
magazines is kept; and delays in receipt 
of the same are shown also, and a writ- 
ten reminder is sent to the delinquent 
publisher. 

Two monthly copies of each popular 
periodical are provided, the extra copy 
to be put aside for yearly or semi-yearly 
binding for the shelves. One copy a 
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month is usually sufficient of those less 
in demand, as these are not much 
handled, and are consequently fit for 
binding later on. 

The card system in libraries provides 
a complete and satisfactory means of 
keeping all records and adding to them 
without confusion. Though its details are 
manifold and exacting upon the librarian, 
there is not one employe in a library who 
would be willing to go back to the old 
way of caring for books, realizing, far 
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better than can the public, that the 
former methods would be inadequate 
now. It would fail to suffice even where 
the “open classification” is used, i. e., 
that which is minus minute subdivisions. 

The catalog expert sees that the 
“close classifications”—that which in- 
cludes the minute subdivisions—is an ad- 
vantage to the small library, and a real 
need to the large one. Thanks to the 
authorities on classification, C. A. Cutter 
and Melvil Dewey, the present system 


was devised, to the delight of the li- 
brarian and cataloger who appreciates 
efficiency and system. Such a person has 
much with which to contend, combining, 
as he must, the qualities of a reviewer 
with those of a bibliographer, and vari- 
ous other attributes difficult to attain. It 
is not to be wondered at, then, that he 
appreciates a method which faithfully 
records his work, and facilitates the cir- 
culation of books to the studying and 
reading public. 





The Gentle Author of 


“Prudence 


Ethel M. Hueston on a Holiday 


of the Parsonage,” and “Prudence Says So,” is one 

of the latest recruits from the literary world to the 

ranks of automobile enthusiasts. Recently she sent the pic- 

tures that appear here to a friend with a letter in which she 
says: 

“About a month ago we started on a ‘little motor trip’ 


M « ETHEL HUESTON, the gentle author of “Prudence 





Under Hanging Rock in Grand Canyon 


from Denver to American Falls, Idaho. We found perfectly 
beautiful scenery, mud ten miles deep, snowdrifts over our 
heads, mountains straight up, temperature so far below zero 
they would not register, gasoline fifty cents a gallon, and half 
the time we could not find any roads at all. 


“The Utah farmers are the meanest folks on earth; they 
deliberately crowd you out of the road and then charge five 
dollars for pulling you back—breaking an axle in the process, 
so they can charge you twenty dollars for two days’ board while 
you are laid up for repairs; the board consists of greasy salt 
pork, and greasy fried potatoes. But it is cheap at the price, 
for what we could not eat, we sneaked under the back seat. 
That’s preparedness. 

“IT accumulated enough literary material to make the 
War and the election green with envy—only if I had the nerve 
to write it everyone would say ‘what an awful liar that woman 
is,’ so I guess I will stick to fiction and have the reviewers 
admire my realism and let my actual experiences pass un- 
heralded. 

“But we have had the grandest kind of a time and know 
ever so many more things that we did before we started. Let 


.Mme give you a tip—when you come to Salt Lake get friendly 


with the policemen; they called me down seven times the first 
hour I was in town—for little things like killing my engine in 
front of a fire plug and stopping to talk in a safety zone and 
going around a corner without waiting for the officer to smile 
at me. You have to smile at the Salt Lake officers. It is not 
even safe to sneeze without smiling at the officer; and sneezing 
and smiling at the same time is no joke. But if you 
smile hard enough, you can run over cripples and break every 
traffic law that ever emanated from a hospital for the mentally 
deficient. I never get pointed at any more. But we are going 
home tomorrow. We have to take medical treatment to get 
the Salt Lake motor cramp out of our faces. 

“Here comes the policeman—I must go to the window and 
smile.” 





Mrs. Ethel M. Hueston in her Saxon 
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A Man of Athens* 


ADAME DRAGOUMIS is the one 
M interpreter of modern Greek life 

and character whose work comes 
to America. Her art is in the nature of a 
wonderful expression of modern Greek 
ideals as set against the background of 
classic achievement; the rebellion of the 
young against the old, which is a mixture 
of modern emancipation and whole-souled 
reverence for the things of age; the 
effort of the new to mold its own for- 
tunes without losing the inspiration that 
comes from the older things. 

In “A Man of Athens,” we are given 
the romance of a young Greek professor 
of high attainments intellectually but 
of humble origin and a daughter of the 
Doukas, one of the oldest Greek families 
whose last male representative—the 
father of the heroine—is an aristocrat 
of the old school, who cannot conceive 
of one of his womenfolk wishing to wed 

*A4 Man of Athens. By Julia D. Dra- 
goumis. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Works 


The Hungry Stones* 


ASANTA KOOMAR ROY, in his 
B biography of his fellow-country- 
man, Rabindranath Tagore, makes 
the statement that his short stories are 
treasures that “would be a cherished ac- 
quisition to any language.” The English- 
speaking reader has now an opportunity 
to test the validity of the assertion, be- 
cause a number of people (including Ta- 
gore himself) have made translations of 
certain of his short stories, and these 
have been gathered together and pub- 
lished in book form, under the title “The 
Hungry Stones—and Other Stories.” 
The reader is going to admit that Ba- 


*The Hungry Stones — and Other 
Stories. By Rabindranath Tagore. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.35. 








a man of the peasant class. The relent- 
less attitude that he assumes toward the 
daughter who has been his sole com- 
panion for years brings about a situa- 
tion frought with emotional appeal. 
The story gives an opportunity for 
all those finer shades of character-draw- 
ing, of which Madame Dragoumis is so 
eminently capable. For those who appre- 
ciate real writing this book will be a 


treat. 
The Last Ditch* 


NCE more Will Comfort has just 
fallen short of writing a great 


book. With his keen perception, 
his capacity to feel his grip upon the 
invisible forces of the soul and his unique 
experience—not to mention his ability 
to translate all these things into lang- 
uage the most exquisite—still Mr. Com- 
fort fails to draw a complete and satis- 


*The Last Ditch. By Will Levington 
Comfort. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.35. 


of General 


santa Koomar Roy was justified in his 
estimate. Tagore manifests a delicacy, 
and tenderness, and appreciation of 
beauty in his stories that do indeed en- 
title him to an important place among 
short story writers. 

There are thirteen stories in the vol- 
ume. They are marvelously simple—al- 
most childlike—in style; and this is one 
of the main elements in their charm. 
But at the same time the work is mature 
in sentiment and thought. It is that 
combination of simplicity of form and 
subtlety of idea that is always irresist- 
ible. 

Here is a passage that is illustrative. 
The story entitled “Once There Was a 
King” is supposed to be a tale recounted 
by an old woman to her little grandson, 
aged seven. He is telling about it. 





fying picture. Again he leaves us with 
that sense of the futility of it all— 
with that helpless, hopeless feeling that 
the game is not worth the candle, so 
why should a man try to be anything 
or to do anything. 

The scenes are laid in the Far East, 
on the China Sea, in Peking, on the 
desert into the mysterious world of 
Thibit, and the hero is a young American 
who plays an active part in the Chinese 
revolution. 

Of course there is a woman in the 
picture—two women, in fact—but as 
usual, the women with a Comfort novel, 
the women fail to play up to the best of 
the men they influence and unhappiness 
and lack of satisfaction result. 

“The Last Ditch” repays reading for 
its wonderful word-pictures of unusual 
scenes and situations and abnormal 
characters. Comfort has the faculty of 
making the bizarre attractive; he has 
the gift of fascinating to a point where 
one ceases to analyze but simply absorb. 


Interest 


“Her boy-husband was lying on the bed 
of flowers, with face pale in death,” ends 
the grandmother’s story. 

“My heart suddenly ceased to throb,” 
the little boy tells us, “and I asked with 
choking voice: ‘What then?’” 

“Grannie said: ‘Then ...’” 

“But what is the use of going on any 
further with the story? It would only 
lead on to what was more and more im- 
possible. The boy of seven did not 
know that, if there were some ‘What 
then?’ after death, no grandmother of a 
grandmother could tell us all about it.” 

In essentials, all human nature is one. 
Men hope and fear, love and hate, yearn 
and know satiety, on all parts of the 
globe. That is why the reader in America 
can meet on common ground with the 
writer in India. 
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But in certain extrinsic elements—in 
environment, mode of living, habits, 
creeds, and so on—there are wide dif- 
ferences. In our own country alone there 
are marked unlikenesses between the 
east and the west, the north and the 
south. And how much greater are those 
that exist between Asiatics and Ameri- 
cans! 

The reader will value Mr. Tagore’s 
book (in addition to his appreciation for 
its unquestionable artistic merit) for its 
reflection of a people so far removed 
from himself in customs, manners and 


beliefs. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Charles Frohman: Manager 
and Man" 


HE biography of Charles Frohman 
I comes to us with a certain authori- 


tative touch, because it is written 
in collaboration with Mr. Daniel Froh- 
man, who was one of the three Frohman 
brothers so intimately thrown together 
in a theatrical career which practically 
embraces the American stage since the 
year 1880. To read the four hundred 
pages of this very attractively published 
volume, with its many pictures of actors 
and actresses familiar to all theatergoers, 
will impress one instantly with the rush 
and vigor, the daring and speculative 
tendency of the man, who eventually be- 
came known to all of his associates as 
the Napoleon of theatrical affairs. 

The death of Charles Frohman on 
board the ill-fated Lusitania removed a 
very picturesque figure from the Rialto— 
a man who, from the point of view of the 
theater, will always be on a par with 
Harriman and Morgan on Wall Street. 
The fact of the matter is that Mr. Froh- 
man had that same recklessness in deal- 
ing with large figures that his con- 
temporary financiers possessed. He like- 
wise had that quick, intuitive power of 
estimating human character which has 
always brought the speculative American 
to the fore, quickly and picturesquely. 
But, unlike Morgan, as the reading of 
this new gossipy biography will prove, 
Charles Frohman had an abiding faith in 
the human nature which was brought be- 
fore him in the theater. He was not one 
to grumble over failure, but always took 
a sporting chance and met the results 
like a sportsman. If today our leading 
actors have attained any position, while 
a great part of it is due undoubtedly to 
their individual initiative and innate 
ability, there is no doubt that the other 
half of their success is very largely due 
to the inexhaustible supply of faith 


which Charles Frohman always had, once 
*Charles Frohman: Manager and Man. 
By Isaac F. Marcosson and Daniel Froh- 


man. With an appreciation by Sir James 
M. Barrie. 


Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 


he had decided to lead a person to suc- 
cess. 

This biography which, in a way, is like- 
wise a book of reminiscences, lacking 
only the personal touch of the man him- 
self, gives us an immense amount of in- 
teresting anecdote, and in a very con- 
sistent and well-ordered manner, there 
are detailed for us those principal events 
in the making of the career of Charles 
Frohman which also made his “stars.” 
For Charles Frohman, above all other 
declarations of artistic faith, believed in 
the drawing power of the “star.” The 
two abiding factors in his career, the two 
contributions upon which he most prided 
himself, were the “star” system and the 
organizing of a theatrical business which 
resulted in the Theatrical Trust. 

All of these matters are dealt with at 
length, and many little sidelights are 
thrown on the relation existing between 
Charles Frohman and the players who 
came within his range. In his career— 
and Mr. Frohman was not an old ma- 
when he met his death—he produced over 
five hundred plays; in all of these plays 
he showed a certain childlike interest, 
and resorted to humorous and human 
ways of bringing each new production to 
success. Charles Frohman made his 
“stars,” but was modest enough always 
to recognize that had it not been for his 
“stars,” he would not have been so 
quickly made. His biographers very 
wisely devote chapters to the players and 
their association with their manager. We 
get the inside history of the making of 
Maude Adams, the inside story of how 
“Peter Pan” came into being, of how 
“Chanticleer” inspired Frohman. We are 
given intimate sidelights on the few inti- 
mate friends that Frohman usually had 
around him: Charles Dillingham, Paul 
Potter, David Belasco, in America; 
James M. Barrie and Haddon Chambers 
in London. There was a certain reck- 
less, untutored attitude of “C. F.” 
toward the theater. He rushed in often 
against the judgment of others and won 
out. At other times he listened to the 
judgment of others in opposition to his 
own conviction and lost. So it was that 
Charles Frohman gained, from experi- 
ence, the knowledge that the only way 
for him to conduct his business was for 
him to rely on himself. Throughout 
these gossipy chapters we find many 
anecdotes which will show why it is he 
became the Napoleon of the Theater. 

Yet with all his vast interest and as- 
sociation, we miss from this book what we 
are growing to believe more and more, as 
the years advance, in our own experience 
we miss from the theater; and that is 
the human, abiding, permanent associ- 
ations in life with which the theater 
strangely seems to be at odds. Theatri- 
cal biography as such always remains 
theatrical. This present account of Froh- 
man does not linger, as we had hoped it 





would, on his association with the many 
dramatists he met. We get isolated anec- 
dotes about Clyde Fitch and Augustus 
Thomas, Pinero, Jones, Galsworthy and 
Shaw; but their very isolated character 
either shows that their effect on Mr. 
Frohman was so personal, he never gave 
expression to it, or else that he scarcely 
ever, even in his associations, forgot his 
business of the theater. The authors of 
this volume have written a theatrical, 
and in parts, entertaining record of a 
full life. But they have repeated them- 
selves in the character of their anecdote. 
They have claimed for Mr. Frohman an 
epigrammatic ascendency which the 
examples of his conversation do not 
justify. They have not even done that 
abiding and poetic justice to the lovable 
character of the man which on all sides 
we hear testimony of from those who 
have come into association with him. 

The fact of the matter is that though 
Mr. Frohman was scarcely ever seen on 
Broadway, the book flavors too much of 
Broadway. It might have been one-half 
the size and ten times more vivid. It 
might have been one-half as full of the 
trivial and amusing anecdotes, and been 
ten times as representative of the in- 
cisive, kindly, almost second-sighted lit- 
tle man who used to guide the destiny of 
the American stage. 

For this reason, while the book held 
us in the reading, and while there is 
much in it that will delight those who 
have been theatergoers for the past ten 
years, there is much in it which could 
very easily have been left recorded in the 
pages of the magazine in which the “life” 
originally ran as a serial. Charles Froh- 
man certainly had a romantic career as 
a theater manager, with that same rapid 
rise into popularity which has character- 
ized some of our political leaders. He 
was always silent, terse, to the point; 
and while the authors of this book suc- 
ceed in making you feel these character- 
istics, they do not touch with that tender- 
ness and that inevitable distinctness the 
fundamental characteristics of “C. F.,” so 
charmingly brought out by Barrie in the 
Introduction with which the book opens. 
But, nevertheless, the book is one which 
every dramatic library should own. There 
is much in it well worthy of the reading, 
even though we regret that most of it 
is on the surface. It is this surface value 
which retracts from the effectiveness of 


the whole. Montrose J. Moses. 


Murder* 


HEN Dostoievsky, twenty-one 
W ves old and unknown, wrote 
his first book, “Poor Folk,” he 


confided his manuscript to the keeping of 
a young friend of his, who took it to the 


*Murder. By 
The Hour Publisher. 





David S. Greenberg, 
$1.50. 
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famous poet Nekrasoff. The latter, 
recognizing the merit in it, carried it en- 
thusiastically to the eminent Russian 
critic, Belinsky, who, out of the fulness 
of his experience with unknown young 
authors discounted the enthusiasm but 
agreed, albeit half-heartedly, to read the 
book. Not much reading was required 
to dispel his indifference, and by the time 
he had finished the work he could not 
be outdone by Nekrasoff in the exuber- 
ance of his appreciation. 

Life has in store something of the 
experience that fell to Nekrasoff and 
Belinsky for that reader or critic who, 
knowing not the name of David S. Green- 
berg, picks up the novel to which the 
young author has given the somewhat 
sinister title “Murder.” The reader will 
not be expected to find the power that 
takes by storm—why should he be? 
There are so many unknown authors, so 
many books shot forth from the press 
through a moment of being into a merited 
oblivion, so few—so very few—with 
those qualities that elicit the judgment 
“This is big work!” 

Lukewarmly, therefore, though with 
mind perfectly open to conviction, the 
reader takes up “Murder.” At the outset 
he meets Matilda, a young woman en- 
dowed by nature with splendid qualities 
of body and spirit, who is gradually dis- 
sipating her endowments in the strain 
of shirtmaking during long hours and 
for little money, in order to enrich the 
coffers of her employer. Matilda is in 
love with Carl, a fellow-worker and a 
product of the same orphanage wherein 
her own youth was spent. Carl is not 
only poor, but sickly; and it is against all 
reason for them to marry. But the 
trouble is that Nature herself is very un- 
reasonable; she insists on implanting 
within Matilda’s breast a deep affection 
for Carl, and an even deeper yearning 
for maternal joys. Nature, in scattering 
emotions among humans, never bothers 
about the possibility or wisdom of grati- 
fication. So Matilda dreams of a son 
who will be a kind of prophet among men. 
With insistent optimism she is sure that 
somehow or other they will “manage,” 
and against all common sense they 
marry. 

It would be impossible in limited space 
to give the story with even an approxi- 
mation of adequacy. Suffice it to say 
that the longed-for son, little Carl, is 
born, and then commences the weary 
struggle to put bread in his mouth and 
keep a roof over his head. For his spirit- 
ual needs Matilda has no time. In several 
pages of marvelous tenderness we are 
given a picture of the baby playing with 
his picture book, or gazing out of the 
window, while his mother knits the end- 
less moccasins for the scanty pay that is 
to keep their thin bodies and starved 
souls together. At last comes a day when 
the baby, now become a little boy, goes 


out into the dirty enclosure that serves 
the miserable tenement as a yard, and 
commences his contact with those influ- 
ences that gradually lead him to destruc- 
tion. 

From the outset the reader loves the 
helpless little being, brought into a 
world not prepared to give him a fair 
chance—shares the author’s sympathy 
with him as he. passes from babyhood to 
childhood, from childhood to youth, 
from youth to— Alas, there is no next 
stage; society dooms him to an untimely 
end in the electric chair. 

It is not to be inferred that the book 
is to be classed as “propagandist” liter- 
ature. It does make one feel that capital 
punishment is a horrible thing—a bar- 
barity and almost an anachronism in 
these our “civilized” times; it does cre- 
ate—or intensify—a kind of helpless re- 
sentment against an order of things 
whose essential injustice is such that it 
cannot establish the one great equality— 
equality of opportunity. But these effects 
are born of the story; if they are deliber- 
ately aimed at, it is not obvious that such 
is the case, and the book therefore loses 
nothing of its artistic value because of 
them. 

There are certain crudities of style in 
places, certain awkwardnesses of sentence 
structure here and there, which in an in- 
trinsically lesser work would come in for 
censure, and would be pointed out as seri- 
ous defects in the work as a whole. But 
the stark, simple, rugged power of “Mur- 
der” reduces them to mere trivialities— 
makes one almost apologetic for being 
conscious of their presence. The writer 
who can analyze and make vivid for his 
reader the emotions of a boy struggling 
in the dark and obscure recesses of his 
soul for something of the beauty and 
light of life, can make poignant his 
agony at the realization that he must die 
and that there is no escape from the dic- 
tum of the law, can portray the suffering 
of the mother that bore him—such a 
writer can be pardoned occasional lapses 
in the matter of nicely rounded sentences. 

Prognostications can, of course, never 
be certain of fulfilment; yet it seems 
fairly safe to say that the author of 
“Murder” is one of the coming figures of 
significance in the literary world. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Friendship and Other 


Poems* 


HERE is a charming imaginative 

I quality about Mr. Nadal’s poems 
that in some of them rises above 

the ordinary. In a slim volume of his 
verse entitled, “Friendship and Other 
Poems,” “Panama,” “Belgium” and 
“Warning—The Lusitania” stand out, all 


*Friendship and Other Poems. By B. 
H. Nadal. Robert J. Shores. $1.00. 





three embodying a large idea. The poems 
are powerful in their visualization, in 
their imaginative portrayal of an idea 
finely conceived. In “Gramercy Park” 
the poet gives us the essence of this 
“garden in a city’s heart,” this same 
imaginative quality of visualizing the 
past coupled with a whimsical humor 
and exquisite fancy revealed in “Hen- 
drick Hudson” and “The Census.” 

It is a pity that Mr. Nadal uses his 
fine gifts so unworthily when he stoops 
to satire. His attitude toward Vers 
Libre, in which he even includes the 
great Whitman whom Romain Rolland 
lately called our “Homer,” reveals a nar- 
rowness and limitation that is disap- 
pointing in a poet, who should be broad 
enough to admit all forms of verse 
as legitimate. His poem, “Vers Libre,” 
is belittling, not only to the poet him- 
self, but also to his art. 

Eugénie M. Fryer. 


Sixty Years of the Theater: 
An Old Actor's Memories* 


T is rarely that a dramatic critic can 
I boast of having served a paper for 
forty-three years. Mr. William Win- 
ter and Mr. Ranken Towse are the two 
representative writers about the theater 








E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe 
In “Romeo and Juliet™ 
From “Sixty Years of the Theater” 


who have had a long past-experience, 
and their comments regarding players of 
the past may always be taken as authori- 
tative. 

Of the two, however, it is our impres- 
sion that Mr: Towse is of more value, 

*Sixty Years of the Theater: An Old 
Actor’s Memories. By John Ranken 
Towse. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
$2.50. 
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being unprejudiced in his judgment and 
more given to a keen analysis of char- 
acter. Mr. Towse likewise is less ham- 
pered by dates than Mr. Winter, and 
therefore his “Sixty Years’ Impressions 
of the Theater” are more literary in 
character than Mr. Winter’s “Wallet of 
Time.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Towse’s im- 
pressions lack a certain cohesiveness be- 
cause of the fact that they are culled 
from the files of the “Evening Post.” He 
did not start out to write a book dealing 
with “Sixty Years of the Theater,” but 
he has, very successfully, compiled from 
his various writings a view of the the- 
ater during that time. His Oxford train- 
ing and his English tastes naturally place 
him on the side of extreme conservatism, 
and his standards are of the best. But, 
because of the fact that he was brought 
up during the period when Phelps and 
Macready held the stage, because of the 
fact that, as a young man, his novitiate 
as a critic was passed among players of 
the first magnitude in America, he is not 
given to too much charity toward the 
more recent players. In fact, with a 
great deal of cause, he is inclined to de- 
plore the passing away of the actor, the 
passing away of the oratorical method 
of speech, the passing away of the in- 
tellectual player. He draws many fine 
distinctions regarding the value of Wal- 
lack and Daly, and it must be remem- 
bered, in discussing American affairs, 
Mr. Towse has been a constant theater- 
goer since 1869. It is a relief to find a 
man so concerned about the theater that 
he separates the salient features from 
mere theatrical gossip, and places them 
in a setting which, however oratorical 
and heavy it may be in style, is none- 
theless vivid and marked by an excellent 
mental quality. 

One can obtain a much clearer impres- 
sion of Ada Rehan, Clara Morris and 
Edwin Booth from Mr. Towse’s consider- 
ation than from Mr. Winter’s. He is a 
man who emotionally cannot easily be 
upset. He cannot be carried away by 
the beauty of Mary Anderson. He is 
even so careful in his judgments that, to 
quote himself, he is “skeptical concerning 
the propriety of gauging Shakespeare’s 
creations by the rules of the modern ex- 
pert psychologist.” He could see the 
limitations of Charlotte Cushman, when 
he declared her conception of “Lady Mac- 
beth” entirely wrong. He was sufficiently 
removed from the theater to deplore 
certain limitations in Edwin Booth; and 
so we might go on selecting, here and 
there, those keen, discerning observations 
which make Mr. Towse the most au- 
thoritative writer on the theater we have 
today. : 

Altogether, this book is worth minute 
consideration. It is too solid for the 
casual reader, and it has the fault that 
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most of our writings about the theater 
have—it lacks keen portraiture. There 
is a difference between a statement of 
personality and the reflection of person- 
ality. In a few sentences, Charles Lamb 
was able to give us the spirit of the ac- 
tors of the eighteenth-century artificial 
comedy, but neither Mr. Winter nor Mr. 
Towse seems gifted with that keenness 
which, to use an oft quoted phrase, “sees 
by flashes.” The book, very handsome 
in its format, includes numberless val- 
uable illustrations. 
Montrose J. Moses. 


The Book of Winifred 
Maynard* 
D* MARQUIS, who so often hits 


the nail with a truthful hammer, 

said recently that launching a 
book of poetry was like dropping a rose 
leaf in the Grand Canon and waiting for 
the echo. ; 

One wonders just what echo the pub- 
lishers of “The Book of Winifred May- 
nard” expected to get back from a vol- 
ume of poems admitted to have been 
written by a woman—now dead—to be 
shown only to her intimate friends. They 
cover thirteen years of her life and are 
her heart’s history from the days when as 
a girl her emotions were asleep, through 
the period of her mere dream of love, to 
the real awakening of passion for a 
man evidently married. 

In the end she comes to a peace and 
understanding of life so that in conclu- 
sion she can say: 


“For out of longing brought to naught, 
Most baffled when fulfilled, 

And out of wisdom hardly bought, 
Time’s limbec has distilled 

A charm unsealing every heart, 
Close—shut before to me— 

So that I walk no more apart, 
But in a company.” 

oe ee 


My Table-Cloths* 


RS. ALEC-TWEEDIE is famed 
M in London for her entertainment 
of notables. More than a few 
hundreds of men and women prominent 
in art, religion, politics, drama and let- 
ters have sat at her table at 30, York 
Terrace, Harley Street, London, and have 
there partaken of her hospitality. And 
at these gatherings have been evolved the 
remarkable set of table-cloths which have 
made Mrs. Alec-Tweedie known as “the 
lady with the table-cloths.” 
The table-cloths contain a great col- 
*The Book of Winifred Maynard. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 
+My Table-Cloths. By Mrs. Alec- 
Tweedie. George H. Doran Company. 


lection of renowned names, many quaint 
drawings and other novel inscriptions 
placed upon them by guests, and after- 
wards made permanent, by stitching in 
red cotton, done by the proud possessor 
of this unique exhibit of famous auto- 
graphs. 

Mrs. Alec-Tweedie likes to feel that she 
is distinguished for more than her table- 
cloths, but the table-cloths remain, aside 
from their value as curiosities, the keys 
to a most extraordinary store of reminis- 
cences, a large number of which Mrs. 
Alec-Tweedie now recounts for our delec- 
tation. 

Upon the cloths are such names as 
General Porfirio Diaz, W. H. Kendal, the 
actor; Dr. Weir Mitchell, Walter Crane, 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, Gertrude 
Atherton, Hall Caine, Margaret Deland, 
Madame Sarah Grand, Major Martin 
Hume, Louis N. Parker, Moncure Conway 
and Andrew Carnegie. 

There are menus designed by artistic 
friends which are quite as unusual as the 
autographic collection, and out of the in- 
terchange of ideas which has taken place 
during the course of years, the hostess 
has preserved a valuable stock of bright 
anecdote and brilliantly related incident, 
which, with clear-cut impressions of ap- 
pearance and character now reach the 
reader through the avenue of a charming 
and clever woman’s very capable pen. 

It verily seems, when one has done 
with this fairly large volume, as if Mrs. 
Alec-Tweedie has known everybody who 
is anybody or has been anybody in Lon- 
don for years, and we cannot but be 
grateful to her for presenting to us so 
many wonderfully vivid bits of portrai- 
ture, which help to illumine our knowl- 
edge of the makers of books and pictures 
and place on our clear view men and 
women who have played or are playing 
big parts in the business of life. 


More Muir Travels* 


N 1867 John Muir took a walk of 
I a thousand miles. He tramped first 
from Indiana to Florida, and from 
there he went on to Cuba and then back 
to California. This was the first of the 
many journeys made by a man now noted 
for his travels. With it began his life- 
work as a naturalist. Fortunately, Muir 
kept a very complete journal of all his 
travels, and hence it is that we have now, 
after his death, this vivid and picturesque 
record, written with all the fresh en- 
thusiasm of twenty-nine years, and filled 
with descriptions that have scarcely been 
equalled even in Muir’s work of a much 
later date and after long experience both 
as a naturalist and a writer. 
The note-book from which this volume, 


*A Thousand-Mile Walk to the ‘Gulf. 
By John Muir. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.50. 
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“A Thousand-Mile Walk to the Gulf,” 
was taken, is headed, “John Muir, Earth- 
planet, Universe.” In a mood out of 
which a man might so designate his resi- 
dence, Muir made this journey, which 
was probably the longest of the botanical 
trips of his earlier years. At the same 
time he had already indulged himself 
in a variety of tramps, and even as early 
as the date of the Gulf trip had schooled 
himself to endure the hardships of the 
road, to be proof against hunger and 
cold, and to brave danger if occasion 
arose. 

Muir’s trouble with his eyes had much 
to do with his choice of a calling. A 
long period of confinement in a dark 
room gave him much opportunity for 
thought, and it was then that he decided 
to make a study of the world which day 
by day God was creating and develop- 
ing. He was a deeply religious man, and 
his religious habit of mind caused him to 
take very seriously all that he did. The 
result was earnest, infinitely patient 
work, preceded by the most painstaking 
preparations. Nothing was too much 
trouble so long as it produced the de- 
sired end. 

This will prove to be a fascinating 
book to the general reader; to admirers 
of the California naturalist it will come 
as new light on his life and his work. 


The Life of the Caterpillar* 


HENRI FABRE, the distinguished 
3 French naturalist, died on October 

.11, 1915. This book, the sixth of the 
collected edition of his entomological 
works in English, is the first translation 
to appear since his death. It includes 
the fourteen essays on the caterpillars 
and their moths and butterflies—all that 
he ever wrote on this subject. 

No other naturalist has given such 
popular interest to scientific writings on 
the insect world. Fabre’s readers, a 
priori, may care little, if anything, about 
spiders, flies, bramble bees, hunting 
wasps, or caterpillars, but they never 
lose interest in his account of what may 
be learned from his vision—a wider vis- 
ion than that of Solomon who would limit 
the study to that of the ant. Of the lit- 
erary charm of Fabre no mention need 
be made because no competent critic 
names Fabre but to praise. The fact that 
Fabre makes even a caterpillar attractive 
to the reader tells it own story. 

In “The Life of the Caterpillar,” one 
catches another view of Fabre’s faith 
in a Governing Mind that guides the 
whole frame of Nature. Unintention- 
ally, perhaps, he is often a pleader for 
the immortality of the soul, as this quo- 
tation will show: “Yes, caterpillars, my 


friends, let us work with a will, great 


*The Life of the Caterpillar. By J. 
Henri Fabre. Dodd, Mead & Co. 





and small, men and grubs alike, so that 
we may fall asleep peacefully; you with 
the torpor that makes way for your 
transformation into moths, we with that 
last sleep which breaks off life only to 
renew it. Laboremus!” 

In this book, as elsewhere, Fabre in- 
sists that man may learn many valuable 
lessons in community life from the in- 
sects. Those who believe the Constitu- 
tional humbug—that all men are created 
free and equal—will do well to ponder 
over these words: “If it suited us to go 
to school to the Pine Processionary, we 
should soon see the inanity of our level- 
ling and communistic theories. Equality 
is a magnificent political catchword, but 
little more. Where is it, this equality of 
ours? In our social groups, could we find 
as many as two persons exactly equal in 
strength, health, intelligence, capacity for 
work, foresight and all the other gifts 
which are the great factors of prosperity? 
Where should we find anything analogous 
to the exact parity prevailing among 
caterpillars? Nowhere. Inequality is 
our law.” If we gave up our struggle 
for daily bread Fabre believes that the 
result of this bestial sacrilege would be 
a community of human caterpillars. 
Fabre is thus both philosopher and nat- 
uralist. 

The last shall be first—with Fabre. He 
concludes the book with an essay on 
“The Cabbage Caterpillar.” He makes 
that pest the most interesting of all and 
thus proves beyond the permissibility of 
a doubt that he is not only a scientific 
writer, but also a literary artist as skill- 
ful and painstaking with his pen as with 


his microscope. Prederick K. Melvin. 


Some Modern Poetry* 


HOSE who do not believe that 

poetry pays are invited to con- 

sider that in eighteen months there 
have been nineteen printings of the first 
edition of “The Spoon River Anthology,” 
by Edgar Lee Masters, and that a new 
edition with illustrations has just been 
issued which has had a great success. 
Perhaps the cynics will explain this fact 
on the ground that it isn’t poetry at all, 
and there will be many of the old-fash- 
ioned sort to accept this view. Possibly 
it is time to take an account of stock and 
decide the old, old question: What is 
Poetry? At present this reviewer de- 
clines to enter upon this task, but is 
willing to admit that those whose in- 
spirations come from Shakespeare, Mil- 


*The Spoon River Anthology. By 
Edgar Lee Masters. The Macmillan 
Company. 

The Great Valley. 

The Quest. By John G. Neihardt. 
The Macmillan Company. 

From the Hidden Way. By James 
Branch Cabell. Robert M. McBride. 
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ton, Dryden, Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley 
and Tennyson—not to make the list 
longer—will find Mr. Masters an an- 
archist, one who writes prose in blank 
verse form to save his mind from the 
strain of metrical composition. 

Very well. In this case they need not 
quarrel with Mr. Masters, but there is 
no possible use in denying that here is a 
man who has made an impression on 
the literary world whether he is a poet, 
a prose writer or only a malicious in- 
novator. “The Spoon River Anthology,” 
by a Chicago lawyer, who happened to 
be born in Kansas, is unique in liter- 
ature. It purports to be the epitaphs 
written by the dead themselves from the 
point of view of veracity. “Mother, 
where are all the bad people buried?” 
once asked a child who had read a lot of 
epitaphs of fulsome eulogy. The answer 
is: in the Spoon River cemetery. In spite 
of the lack of rhythm, the absence of 
illumination of life in an artistic sense, 
these epitaphs are, in a sense, joyous. 
They are the notes of a cynic, but they 
are worth reading. Some are rather 
stiff caviare for the general, but in these 
days we are supposed to eliminate mod- 
esty, morality, and even religion from 
literature. Certainly Mr. Masters has 
made a milestone in literature and has 
had many imitators. It is not wholly 
convincing but entirely enjoyable. 

In “The Great Valley” the author tries 
in a new volume to extend his viewpoints 
of character from a village to a whole 
section of a State, but while his method 
is the same, the results are not so satis- 
factory. We can all imagine the village 
cemetery and the village itself, but it is 
making a little strain to extend the idea 
to a whole section. Still the book is not 
without interest, especially as he occas- 
ionally “drops into poetry,” as Silas 
Wegg would say. There is in all this 
work some profound philosophy and some 
poetic imagination in spite of the fact 
that the ordinary vehicle is ignored. 

One of the things which causes wonder 
to every reviewer is the arrangement of 
compositions in any book of poetry. It 
would be hard to find a single volume 
in which the first poem is one which 
receives largest approval. Perhaps the 
author thinks it best to begin low and 
raise the delight of the reader as he gets 
deeper into the volume. As a fact, any 
reviewer could, to his own mind, arrange 
any given book of poetry much better than 
the author, but then—no reviewer is a 
poet. 

“The Quest” is John G. Niehardt’s latest 
offering in the way of poetry, and it in- 
cludes many pieces written during a long 
series of years. It may be that there 
are those who will feel that the opening 
offering is significant of his genius, but 
that is something on which all may differ. 
The little volume is of most uneven merit 
from whatever point of view it is as- 
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sessed. At times we seem to have a very 
fleshly poet with most amorous longings, 
and suddenly we shift into platonic feel- 
ings and then into the Whitman of cos- 
mology. 

It can be said that there are many 
things in the book which are real poetry, 
and some which seem mere personal ex- 
pressions of sentiment without regard 
to prosody or even illumination of the 
soul. Mr. Niehardt is a poet to be 
reckoned with, and this little volume will 
find many admirers. 

After announcing in his preface that 
it is no longer necessary to explain a 
book of poetry, Mr. James Branch Cabell 
takes seven closely printed pages in fine 
type to explain his poetry and his views 
on the art. The preface is really worth 
reading, for in these days anything which 
gives us an insight into the heart, mind 
and soul of a modern poet, is valuable. 
Mr. Cabell is in the twilight zone of 
moderate poets. He has not wholly gone 
over to the Vorticists and the Modernists 
and the Realists, but he has invaded that 
realm to a greater or less extent from 
which he seems to periodically withdraw 
himself to hold communion with the 
classic muse. 

“From the Hidden Way” contains a 
good deal that is far above the ordin- 
ary output of poets in these days, and 
some of it reaches high levels. With all 
due respect to the modern thoughts this 
reviewer has a penchant for poetry 
which sings itself. If those are right 
who say that all arts and every art is 
based on rhythm it is something of an 
imposition on the average reader to ex- 
pect him to translate prose writings into 
a cosmological cadence of soulful phil- 
osophy. This is so high that some of us 
cannot attain unto it. Mr. Cabell is ten- 
der with us of the older generation. He 
has written some unusually beautiful 
things both in form and in content, and 
even when he drops into vers libre he 
has something to say that almost justi- 
fies his aberration. 

Joseph M. Rogers. 


The British Campaign in 
France and Flanders, 1914* 


IR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE has 
S given us a classic. His book on the 

British Campaign in France and 
Flanders during 1914 will never be su- 
perseded. It must be read by everyone 
and kept at hand for constant consulta- 
tion by all who make a serious study 
of the war. Sir Arthur, from the first 
days of the war, has devoted much of his 
time to the accumulation of evidence 
from first-hand sources as to the various 
campaigns of these great days. He has 


*The British Campaign in France and 
Flanders,1914. By Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. George H. Doran Company. 
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in many cases been privileged to sub- 
mit his descriptions of the principal inci- 
dents to prominent actors in them and to 
receive their correction or endorsement. 
He is able to say-with certainty that a 
great deal of his book is not only accur- 
ate, but that it is very precisely correct 
in its detail. The necessary restrictions 
which forbade the mention of numbered 
units have now been removed, a change 
made possible by the very general rear- 
rangements which have recently taken 
place. He has thus been able to deal 
freely with his material. He has every 
right to say that the narratives in his 
volume will, in the main, stand the test 
of time, and that the changes of the 
future will consist of additions rather 
than of alterations or subtractions. His 
general view of the war and of his own 
labour is to be found in the closing para- 
graph: 

“So ended 1914, the year of resistance. 
During it the Western Allies had been 
grievously oppressed by their well-pre- 
pared enemy. They had been over- 
weighted by numbers and even more so 
by munitions. For a space it had 
seemed as if the odds were too much for 
them. Then, with a splendid rally, they 
had pushed the enemy back. But his re- 
serves had come up and had proved to be 
as superior as his first line had been. 
But, even so, he had reached his limit. 
He could get no further. The danger 
hour was past. There was now coming 
the long, anxious year of equilibrium, 
the narrative of which will be given in 
the succeeding volume of 1915. Finally 
will come the year of restoration, which 
will at least begin, though it will not 
finish, the victory of the champions of 
freedom.” 





We must say something of Sir Arthur’s 
unrivalled skill as a narrator. Like all 
good narrators, Sir Arthur has been a 
disciple though never an ape of Macaulay. 
He has Macaulay’s clearness. It was 
said of the great Whig historian that he 
never wrote an obscure sentence, and 
the same may be said of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. He has Macaulay’s ani- 
mation. The narrative is always moving. 
There is the measured march of the au- 
thor’s ordered prose, and there are the 
short sentences that break the volume 
of sound like the fire of sharpshooters 
through cannon. . There is also Mac- 
caulay’s astonishing concentration. The 
results of wide reading and laborious re- 
search are often condensed into a sent- 
ence. To force the comparison would be 
absurd. In this history Sir Arthur does 
not attempt to judge. Nothing is said 
about the failure of generals or the 
blunders of politicians, or the criticism 
of the Press. Macaulay is nothing if he 
is not critical, but Sir Arthur can con- 
tent himself with significant silence. 
Sometimes one may read between his 








lines. He cannot, however, conceal his 
own vital qualities. With him love of 
his country is a passion. He has a ve- 
hement belief in the progress of society 
and the greatness of the British Empire. 
Above all, his entire work is animated 
by a noble love of liberty. His is a soul 
as true as steel and as transparent as 
crystal. The power and sincerity of his 
narrative have behind them qualities of 
moral sympathy and moral indignation 
which sometimes draw the reader to his 
feet. Mrs. Browning used to speak about 
the noble, clear, metallic note in Ma- 
caulay’s soul, which were to his readers 
a preparation for battle. So we find 
much outside of style that is common 
to the two authors. There is no trivial 
gossip in this history. We march on the 
high tableland without depressions. 


No essential fact is omitted in the 
narrative, and many new facts are given. 
The work is abundantly illustrated with 
maps and plans that make for the illum- 
ination of the reader. We can only touch 
on a few main points. 

One of the most masterly chapters is 
the opening account of the breaking of 
the peace. Sir Arthur shows clearly and 
quietly that the whole responsibility was 
with Germany. The preparedness of 
Germany and the utter unpreparedness 
of our country are enough to prove a 
fact that is abundantly proved in other 
ways. We have never seen a more im- 
pressive account of the German secret 
equipment. When the German mobiliz- 
ation was completed, a vast host over a 
million strong poured over the frontier. 
Never was seen such an army, so accur- 
ate and scientific in its general concep- 
tion, so perfect in its detail. Nothing 
had been omitted from its equipment 
which the most thorough of nations, after 
years of careful preparation, could de- 
vise. In motor transport, artillery, ma- 
chine guns and all the technique of war 
they were unrivalled. They had mon- 
strous engines of war, secretly made, 
huge cannon, of a dimension never before 
cast, and howitzers, hardly less effective, 
from the Austrian foundries at Skoda. 
The troops were full of patriotic ardour 
and a real conviction that victory was 
close. Sir Arthur points out the omin- 
ous fact that the troops were provided 
in advance with incendiary discs for the 
firing of dwellings, which shows that the 
orgy of destruction and cruelty which 
disgraced the name of the German Army 
in Belgium and in the north of France 
was prearranged by some central force, 
whose responsibility in this matter can 
only be described as terrific. 

What had we to set against all this? 
For one thing we had a united nation. 
Sir Arthur is chary in giving his opinions, 
but he plainly thinks that if it had not 
been for Belgium there would have been 
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a large energetic party in this country 
who would have most strenuously re- 
sisted British interference in a Conti- 
nental war. The statesmen who foresaw 
that a conquered France would ulti- 
mately mean a conquered Britain might 
ultimately have carried the nation with 
them. But, nevertheless, they would have 
gone to war with an opposition like that 
led by Charles James Fox in the days of 
Napoleon. We were saved from a dis- 
united British Empire by the policy of 
Germany. The land seemed to be touched 
with some magic wand which healed all 
dissentients and moulded politicians of 
all schools into one national whole. The 
reason and the sympathy of all but the 
few were carried. 

We seemed to have little, but we had 
more than we thought. Sir Arthur gives 
full credit to Lord Kitchener. “Until the 
dark hour which called him from his un- 
completed task the passer-by who looked 
up at the massive front of the War 
Office was gladdened by the thought that 
somewhere in the heart of it those stern, 
immutable eyes were looking out at Bri- 
tain’s enemies, and that clear, calculating 
brain was working for their downfall.” 
We had our Navy, silent, invisible, but 
most efficient. We were able to anni- 
hilate Germany’s seaborne commerce. 
We had the invaluable help of Belgium 
at the beginning. We were able to send 
a British Expeditionary Force of 90,000 





men, 15,000 horses, and 400 guns. The 
crossing was managed with metriculous 
correctitude. Without the loss of a man, 
horse or gun, the soldiers who had seen 
the sun set in Hampshire saw it rise 
in Picardy or Normandy. Sir John 
French was in command, “a short, thick- 
set man, tanned by an outdoor life, a 
solid, impassive personality, with a 
strong, good-humoured face, the forehead 
of a thinker above it, and the jaw of an 
obstinate fighter below.” French had 
Haig, who had worked under him as 
Chief of the Staff at the opening of the 
Boer War. “Fifty-four years of age, 
he still preserved all his natural energies 
whilst he had behind him long years of 
military experience, including both the 
Soudanese and the South African cam- 
paigns, in both of which he had gained 
high distinction.” We had Smith-Dor- 
rien, and there were others. It cannot be 
denied that our numbers were very 
small, but this was a war which might 
have been decided, as Sir Arthur points 
out, by a small preponderance. 


Formidable, indeed, was the task un- 
dertaken. Mr. Powell, an American cor- 
respondent, has described with great 
effect his meeting the legions of Von 
Kluck—those endless grey columns all 
flowing in the same direction, double 
files of infantry on either side of the 
road, and endless guns, motor-cars, cav- 
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alry and transport between. The men 
were all in the prime of life and equipped 
with everything that years of fore- 
thought could devise. Powell was dazed 
and awed by the tremendous procession, 
its majesty and its self-evident efficiency. 
He was looking at the chosen legions of 
the most wonderful army that the world 
had ever seen—an army which repre- 
sented the last possible word on the ma- 
terial and mechanical side of war. 
Against this French had 86,000 men, who 
may roughly be divided into 76,000 in- 
fantry and 10,000 cavalry, and 312 guns. 
Speedily came the Battle of Mons— 
the first clash between the British and 
German Armies. This was on August 
23. In the early morning of the 24th the 
definite order to retire was conveyed to 
the corps commanders. The British lost 
not more than three or four thousand, 
and the Germans from seven to ten thou- 
sand. The Germans admitted with sol- 
dierly frankness that_the efficiency of 
the British came to them as a revelation. 
The British bore away a very clear con- 
viction of the excellence of the German 
artillery and of the plodding bravery 
of the German infantry. Also they were 
greatly reassured as to their own ca- 
pacity to hold their own at any reason- 
able odds. This was the mainstay of the 
most glorious defensive which these 
heroes maintained. ‘ 


Sir William Robertson Nicoll. 


(Gk Sie Gis See Sie 


HEN, at the end, the long Night comes, 
And I lie down to my last sleep, 
I could not rest contentedly 
In some vast, crowded City of the Dead; 
Where massive monuments of stone 


And marble weigh so heavily; 
And cast dull shadows down 
On close clipped grass. 


There women come to weep; and children 


Stand awe-struck and helpless. 


Instead, I’d sleep on some green, sunny slope, 
Where winds sweep wild and free. 


Where, in the Spring, the grass 
Is inlaid with blue violets. 
And in the Fall, the asters, 


Lavender and white, with yellow velvet centers,— 
(Which, ’twould seem, are made exclusively 
For butterflies to rest upon), bloom in profusion. 


By Carrie Hunt Latta 


Where, in the evening, just before 
The moon appears, the fire-flies show 
Their tiny lights; perhaps 

To help some lone, belated wanderer 


Of their own kind, find its way home. 


To such a place, on some bright day, 


A little girl, in quest of flowers, 
Might wander unmolested; her tender feet, 


Unused to tangled grass, might grow 


Weary, and she might seek 


The low, green mound ’neath which I lie, 


To rest awhile. 


And, 


In the spirit of sweet innocence, 
She e’en might sing—or laugh. 


*Tis then, in my pale dreams, perhaps I’d stir,— 
And smile; then, unutterably content, 
Sink deeper intc sleep. 
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The Drama in New Y ork 


A Frolicsome Dis cuss ion 


O one can be more delightful than 
N George Bernard Shaw when 
he becomes epigrammatic on a 
serious question. No one can sport more 
thoroughly with a serious topic than he. 
That is the reason- why no one takes 
him seriously, even though, behind his 
discussion, he may have all the special 
knowledge of the socialist and the 
economist. 

“Getting Married,” when it was pub- 
lished, was preceded by an introduction 
twice as long as the play. It discussed 
the present status of the marriage bond 
in an overfiow of facts and fancies. 

It is not necessary for the playgoer to 
read the Introduction before witnessing 
the play. This comedy contains all that 
is necessary for one to know about 
Shaw’s point-of-view regarding “getting 
married.” 

It was a brave actor, indeed, who de- 
cided to present this piece before the 
average audience, and we were not sur- 
prised to find Mr. William Faversham 
who, heretofore, has been marked by his 
daring, risking his season on a produc- 
tion of Shaw’s comedy. But the conse- 
quences were deservedly successful. Mr. 
Faversham has gathered around him an 
estimable group of players, including Mr. 
Charles Cherry, Miss Hilda Spong and 
Miss Henrietta Crossman, and the three 
of them sport through the dialogue with 
a certain zest and appreciation which is 
rare today in our theater. 

There is no use giving the plot of “Get- 
ting Married.” It is a discussion, an 
argument between a number of people as 
to the pros and cons of the matrimonial 
question, some wanting to be married, 
others not wanting to be married but de- 
siring the conveniences of home, and still 
others on the verge of taking the fatal 
step. One can imagine these puppets in 
Shaw’s hands moving to his playing. The 


By Montrose 2. Moses 


marvelous thing about the Shavian dia- 
logue is its consistent brilliancy. Never 
once does it fall below the level of ex- 
ternal aptness and surprising jugglery of 
words. 

Yet, however intellectual “Getting 
Married” may be, there is a sentimental 
quality about it, as shown in the 
“Bishop,” so excellently and humorously 
interpreted by Mr. Faversham. And Mr. 
Shaw plays hide-and-seek with the audi- 
ence by continually popping from behind 
all the individuals he has selected for 
his Dramatis Personae. Go to see this 
play. It is» something to irritate you 
into thinking. 


The Thirteenth Chair 


R. BAYARD VEILLER, author 
M of “Within the Law,” has just 


produced a new piece which de- 
pends very largely upon trickery but 
shows, in its first act especially, a re- 
markable amount of invention. The audi- 
ence is held in suspense, and through 
three acts we try to trace a murder 
which has occurred almost before our 
very eyes, or at least in a room so dark 
that we cannot see. 

During a spiritual séance, the person 
occupying the thirteenth chair is mys- 
teriously murdered, just at a moment 
when he is hearing from the medium 
some details regarding the sudden death 
of a friend of his. That is the substance 
of the plot. The suspicion naturally 
falls in definite channels. Whoever has 
killed the person seated in the thirteenth 
chair, has likewise been the murderer of 
the friend of that person, and has taken 
this means of interrupting the séance 
which would reveal his guilt. While 
suspicion falls on definite persons, the 
detective’s cross-examination finally nar- 
rows down to the heroine of the piece, 
whose relationship to the medium is 
rather sketchily and hastily treated. 


The solution of the plot is dependent 
entirely upon trickery, which, as soon 
as the public knows about it, will detract 
immediately from the general curiosity 
to see the play. Although the person 
was murdered in the thirteenth chair, in 
a room in which thirteen people are 
locked in, no evidence can be found either 
of the knife which has stabbed the dead 
man, or of marks on any of the people 
present. How was it done? That is 
something the playwright and the man- 
agers have asked us not to reveal. 

As a drama of sustained interest, the 
piece legitimately fulfils its purpose. It 
is well acted by Miss Margaret Wycherly 
in the role of the Medium, and in the 
minor parts it is adequately represented. 

We are, nowever, curiously at a loss 
when we come to analyze the play too 
closely. The role of the Medium is too 
palpably created for the exploitation of 
Miss Wycherly’s powers, which have al- 
ways been in the direction of mystic 
Irish drama. It will be remembered she 
was the first, in this country, to make 
us familiar with some of W. B. Yeat’s 
fragile little pieces. 

What we can say about “The Thir- 
teenth Chair” is that it entertains us as 
an impossible short story would enter- 
tain us—for the moment—leaving no 
permanent impressions except that Mr. 
Veiller shows evidence of good workman- 
ship which, were it directed in lines of 
definite conviction, might give us a good 
drama. Unlike Mr. Broadhurst, whose 
technique is too palpably that of the 
“play doctor,” Mr. Veiller’s writing of 
dialogue shows excellent originality. 


Shame 


E knew that, sooner or later, it 
WLW weesi happen. Somewhere and 
somehow, one of the numerous 


little playhouses, begun by amateurs and 
started by neighborhood players, would 
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put the commercial theater to shame by 
meeting with a great success. 

Down in Grand Street, in New York, 
where life is crowded and huddled to- 
gether, the Neighborhood Playhouse, 
which is an offshoot of the Henry Street 
Settlement, has, for the past few weeks, 
with the assistance of Miss Gertrude 
Kingston and her visiting English com- 
pany, given a bill of three one-act plays 
which are of distinctive merit. So suc- 
cessful has this venture been that Miss 
Kingston and her company are to go 
to a larger theater up town, “direct from 
the Neighborhood Playhouse,” as the ad- 
vertisement says, reversing the order of 
things. 

The people in Grand Street, for whom 
this theater was established originally, 
have been unable to get seats, so per- 
sistently have the audiences up-town 
rushed to this little theater for their 
evening’s amusement. It has been a sur- 
prising exhibition of the re-statement of 


the meaning of the theater in terms, not, 


of the box-office but of art itself. 

The three plays given on this notable 
bill are “The Inca of Perusalem,” by an 
unsigned Fellow the of Royal Society of 
Literature, Shaw’s “Great Catherine,” 
and a play by Lord Dunsany, entitled 
“The Queen’s Enemies.” 

Were there space, each one of these 
plays could be taken up on its particular 
merits, for each one is distinctive in its 
meaning, distinctive in its technic, and 
with a particular claim to originality. 
Who the Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Literature is one cannot state definitely, 
inasmuch as the “Inca of Perusalem” is 
a character-study of the Emperor of 
Germany, written from the standpoint of 
English comedy, and naturally “The Fel- 
low” does not wish to be known. Some 
think that it is Shaw, because there is 
so much impertinence about it. Others 
guess that it is Allan Upward, who has 
been associated with John Drinkwater in 
the running of a repertory theater. But 
whoever it is, he is undoubtedly a dis- 
ciple of G. B. S. in the character of his 
Shavian wit. 

Lord Dunsany’s “The Queen’s Ene- 
mies” is redolent with the morbid, ro- 
mantic quality which he has brought to 
such distinction in many of his little one- 
act plays. It is well-constructed, but is 
not as excellent a piece as “A Night at 
an Inn.” Nor does it give one a sense 
of atmospheric reality, which Shaw might 
give in handling the same subject, as he 
gave in the handling of his “Caesar and 
Cleopatra.” It is a gruesome tale of 
how a queen inveigled all of her enemies 
into supping with her, and then locked 
them into a room and turned the waters 
of the Nile upon them through a grated 
window. 

“Great Catherine” is Shaw’s re-writ- 
ing of eighteenth century court life in 
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St. Petersburg. We do not know which 
nation he has the most fun with in this 
little sidelight on history, the English or 
the Russian. He sees the weakness of 
both. He suggests the strength of both. 
And all the time he is joyfully rapping 
both on the head. The one thing about 
Shaw is his versatility in distorting his- 
torical detail which he knows so well. 
There is not the reverence in “Great 
Catherine” that there is in “Androcles 
and the Lion.” The piece is much more 
episodic and much more sheer nonsense 
than “Androcles,” but it is full of good 
fun. 

Altogether this bill is holding, and 
we trust that Miss Kingston and her 
company will be persuaded to appear in 
these little one-act plays elsewhere than 
in New York. 

As a lesson to the commercial manager 
the success at the Neighborhood Play- 
house is significant. Dunsany and Shaw 
have been available to everyone, but it 
remained for Miss Kingston’s company 
to demonstrate the success of Dunsany, 
and the commercial value of Shaw in his 
lighter vein. 


Madame Bernhardt Once 
More 


ADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 
M has come to this country during 

a period of stress and strain. 
She has come for what will probably be 
her very last trip to America, and she 
has brought with her a series of one-act 
plays fitted to the urgency of her cause. 
For Madame Bernhardt is now lame, and 
must appear seated in all of the pieces in 
which she acts. However physically dis- 
abled she may be, she has lost none 
of that power to hold through her sheer 
beauty of reading, through her passion- 
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ate method of acting, and through her 
innate love of the picturesque. 

Those who wish to spend an unalloyed 
evening of pleasure should turn to her 
“Reminiscences,” published several years 
ago, to find out how meteoric was 
her rise into public favor—that public 
favor which has now crystallized into 
a sincere appreciation of her position 
among artists of the world. Therefore, 
from the battle-field she has come, with 
one little piece, actually written by a 
soldier of France, and played before the 
armies of France by this very patriotic 
woman of the theater. 

With indomitable courage and splendid 
will-power, she is giving us, night after 
night, representations of “Hécube,” of 
“Joan of Arc,” of “Cleopatra,” and, with 
all the fervor that is within her, she is 
bearing herself as a soldier of France, 
wounded on the battlefield, reciting nobly 
and beautifully the stirring lines of Vic- 
tor Hugo, and of Paul Derouléde, and 
rendering with all the old-time fire that 
was characteristic of her in the Sardou 
plays, a prayer to France’s enemies—a 
prayer which is stirring her audiences to 
demonstrations. 

There are some who, having seen Ma- 
dame Bernhardt in her younger days, 
hesitate to see her again, now that she 
has passed her seventy-second year. But 
though there are marks of time, there is 
still that wonderful power which she has 
always exerted. Her death scene in “Ca- 
mille” is still filled with those many care- 
fully worked-out details which have al- 
ways made that act, in a rather flimsy 
theatrical play, supreme in her hands. 

It is well worth while going to see 
Bernhardt today, even though one has 
memories of the Bernhardt of yesterday. 
For in her presence she represents 
France, and she is France in all her 
patriotic fervor. 


Philadelphia Theater News 


By Grace Van Braam Gray 


dramatic news have much in com- 

mon. For no matter how safe their 
prognostications seem from a meteoro- 
logical or a theatrical standpoint, they 
are both subject to sudden changes and 
unexpected delays. And their only re- 
tort to those who cavil at their forecasts 
is the answer of the old “goose-bone 
prophet,” who, when teased because a 
storm he had prophesized did not arrive, 
said harshly: 

“Well you all just keep a waitin’—she’ll 
git here, and be the harder for pilin’ it 
up durin’ the delay.” 

So, if some of the theatrical treats I 
promised for December failed to ma- 


T HE weather man and the writer of 


terialize, don’t grumble—just “keep a 
waitin’ for they’ll git here’—Leo Dit- 
richstein in “The Great Lover” this 
month and David Warfield a little later 
on. In the meantime the stage is set 
for the New Year with a bounteous feast 
for lovers of music and laughter. 

At the Garrick there is, for instance, 
the Belasco comedy, “Seven Chances,” 
and if it does not seem particularly new 
to face a young man with the ultimatum 
to marry within a certain time to get a 
fortune, it is most assuredly solved in 
a novel fashion in this play of Roi Cooper 
Megrue. Mr. Megrue has indeed rare 
skill in the building up of his comedies 
which go with a vim, and his success is 
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something he may well be proud of since 
he is not yet thirty-five, and his years 
at Columbia naturally kept him from 
starting his career at a very youthful 
age. 

But as “Seven Chances” was more or 
less of a December offering, and has al- 
ready been both seen and written about 
by now, it needs no more than this pass- 
ing mention, and the same is true of “The 
Great Lover” which follows it, and of 
which I wrote at some length last month; 
therefore one can, with a clear con- 
science, come at once to the third offer- 
ing of the month, which is Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree in “Henry VIII.” 

This arrival of the famous English 
actor is really in the nature of a sur- 
prise since those “in the know” said that 
he would not get here until next Spring 
at least, proving the contention of most 
Philadelphians that while it is two hours 
from the Pennsylvania terminal in New 
York to Broad Street station, it takes a 
year to travel from Broadway to Phila- 
delphia theaters. Now, however, it is 
proved that it can be done in less time, 
and as Sir Herbert is bringing his orig- 
inal company with him, the production 
should prove one of the biggest events 
of the year. Doubtless readers and lovers 
of Shakespeare will, to some extent, 
resent the sweeping cuts and changes 
in “Henry VIII,” or feel that they might 
have been done differently. Yet the cuts 
were necessary and the result so mag- 
nificent from the point of view of the 
spectacular as well as the artistic that 
the performance stands out as a brilliant 
Shakespearean pageant as well as play. 

Cardinal Wolsey is a role in which Sir 
Herbert has a wonderful opportunity to 
show his power as the romantic actor. 
His sonoraus voice and his fine stage 
presence nfake him a dominating pres- 
ence despite the rare art of Lyn Harding, 
who plays the King. Wolsey is not a 
new role for the noted Englishman, since 
he played it in London six years ago, and 
has appeared in it a number of times 
since, but it was one of the last Shakes- 
spearean parts which he undertook, hav- 
ing won success as Falstaff, Mare An- 
tory, Richard II, Hamlet, and many 
other Shakespearean characters ° before 
he donned the Cardinal’s robes. As you 
probably know he received his title in 
1909, and was a most prominent figure 
in the gala performances before the King 
at the Coronation in 1911, and really 
holds a unique position in court circles 


for an actor-manager, as they call them 
in England. 


At the Lyric and Adelphi 


All the attractions will not be at the 
Garrick, however, and while it is a far 
cry from Shakespeare to Guy Bolton and 
Jerome Kern, there will probably be quite 
as many ready to welcome “Very Good 
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Eddie” at the Adelphi as to welcome 
“Henry VIII” at the Garrick. 

“Very Good Eddie” is, or perhaps one 
should say, was—the second venture of 
Elizabeth Marbury and F. Ray Com- 
stock in the producing field, and its 
success more than duplicated that of 
their first comedy, “Nobody Home.” It 
is Miss Marbury’s ideal to achieve good 
music in combination with farce that 
escapes the vulgarity which so many 
people believe the only possible way of 
being funny; and in “Very Good Eddie” 
she may well be said to have reached her 
goal. 

The story of “Very Good Eddie” is the 
same as Bartholomae’s “Over Night,” 
and concerns the trials of two young 
married couples who get separated, each 
with the better half of the other, and are 
forced to pretend that they are married. 





Ernest Truex 
Adelphi 


It is a simple intrigue but full of laughter, 
and should prove a welcome addition to 
the season’s musical attractions. This is 
also true of “The Blue Paradise” which, 
after having been heralded as coming 
many times, is at last to make its appear- 
ance at the Lyric. Like “Very Good Ed- 
die,” it bears the cachet of a huge New 
York success, and is adapted from the 
Viennese, the musical score having been 
written by Edmund Eysler, composer of 
“The Peasant Girl.” It is typical Vien- 
nese music as a result, but has been 
Americanized by the addition of a num- 
ber of catchy lyrics by Herbert Reynolds 
and Blanche Merrill, as well as some 
songs by Leo Edwards. 

The cast brings a new star to the fore 
in Cecil Lean, whose fine voice and skill 
at comedy have made his rise a swift one 
in the theatrical world. He has been 
seen here before, however, so he does not 





come as a stranger, and incidentally the 
cast has another familiar figure in Miss 
Vivienne Segal, an erstwhile member of 
the Operatic Society here, while others 
who have prominent roles include Cleo 
Mayfield, Frances Pritchard, Hazel Cox 
and others. 


At the Forrest 


There will be still a third musical offer- 
ing to welcome the New Year at the 
Forrest, where the new Cohan Revue is 
scheduled, in which skilful and laughable 
travesties on all the big successes of the 
year are strung together with lots of 
music and dancing. 

Philadelphians may not quite appreci- 
ate the burlesque upon “The Boomerang” 
and “Major Barbara,” but “Common 
Clay” and “Hit The Trail Holliday” have 
been here so very recently that the fun- 
making at their expense cannot fail to 
delight the audience. The Revue brings 
Richard Carle after a long absence, to 
Say nothing of Valli Valli, Elizabeth 
Murray, Harry Bulger, Grace Nolan and 
several score more. 


At B. F. Keiths 


It has, of course, no real plot, and is in 
reality a huge vaudeville bill of the past 
year filled up with all-star acts. 

It has a rival, however, in B. F. 
Keiths, for the New Year is welcomed at 
that playhouse with a wonderful array of 
novel acts and both old favorites and 
new. Houdini is the headliner for the 
first part of the month, showing his 
ability to get out of tight corners and 
dispose of the most gordian of knots. 
He will be followed by Emma Carus and 
Alexander Carr and Co. Both Miss 
Carus and Mr. Carr are old favorites 
here, and the same is true of Belle Baker 
and Valerie Bergere, whom the New 
Year will also bring to Keith’s. But 
while they are old favorites they are 
bringing new acts, and Adelaide and 
Hughes, who follow them, will also have 
some new 1917 dances to show Philadel- 
phians, and last but not least by any 
manner of means, there will be a new 
vaudeville star in a new act, who is no 
other than Julius Tannen. Mr. Tannen 
will be best remembered here for his 
splendid work in “Potash and Perl- 
mutter” last winter, and he completes a 
brilliant January array for the vaude- 
ville house where Mr. Jordan says that 
the only New Year’s resolution is, “We 
resolve to beat last year all to pieces 
so far as the quantity and particularly 
the quality of our acts are concerned.” 


At the Walnut 


Down at the Walnut, Fiske O’Hara 
begins the new year. Indeed one could 
not rightly begin the year there without 
a liquid voice singing Irish songs, and 
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Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree 


this year Mr. O’Hara has an especially 
delightful play to offer in “His Heart’s 
Desire.” It has been one of his biggest 
successes, and will be followed by that 
play which is perennially young and per- 
ennially popular, “The Old Homestead.” 

For the third week there will be an 
allegorical play marking a new departure 
for the Walnut, and offering a _ suc- 
cessor to “Everywoman” and “Experi- 
ence,” which have been so popular here. 
The new play is called “Which One Shall 
I Marry?” and is said to sum up many 
of the problems of women of today, and 
to be elaborately staged. 

“My Aunt From Utah,” with Kate 
Elinore as the star, will follow it, and if 
Miss Elinore’s success in the West is any 
criterion, she ought to keep the theater 
crowded every night during her short 





run. Incidentally Thurston, the Magician, 
will be seen at the Walnut a little later 


on, and also “The Little Girl in a Big 
City.” 


At the Little Theater 


But these things are in the future, and 
for the present we must turn from the 
oldest theater to the newest, and from 
Walnut Street to Delancey Place, where 
the Little Theater welcomes in 1917 with 
a revival of that old-time Daly success, 
“A Night Off.” This farce was one of 
the most popular which Augustin Daly 
produced around thirty years ago, and 
its fun-making qualities at least have 
not been dimmed by the years. Accord- 
ing to present plans the Stage Society 
is, very wisely, to stick to comedy most 
of the season. There is to be sure a 
rumor that Mrs. Jay wants to revive that 
gruesome and unpleasant Ibsen moral 
lesson “Ghosts,” but beyond that the 
coming attractions include a revival of 
Wilde’s “The Importance of Being 
Ernest,” which was one of the first suc- 
cesses at the Little Theater during its 
second season, and “The Doctor’s Dilem- 
ma,” by Shaw, in which the Plays and 
Players stored such a triumph. It is 
also planned, so I am told, to give either 
of those standard comedies, “The Earl 
of Pawtucket” or “Mrs. Leffingwell’s 
Boots” later on, so that the new year 
will be essentially a year of revivals at 
the playhouse on Delancey Street. One 


cannot but praise too the work of the 
cast at the Theater which, under Mrs. 
Jay’s training, are giving virtually pro- 
fessional performances. 

It is perhaps to Miss Marie Baer that 
first honors go since she has shown her 
versatility by playing roles of all ages 








Cadette Dalsimer 
Little Theater 


and all types. Of course she has had pro- 
fessional experience in stock, which 
counts for something, and has also con- 
siderable skill in planning stage sets, so 
it does not seem likely that her future 
will be bounded by the four walls of the 
little playhouse which have, by the way, 
been decidedly beautified by the mural 
decoration of Edith Emerson, now near- 
ing completion. 

Thus from the largest to the smallest 
the new year in the theaters is full of 
promise, not only for those who feel 
the box office pulse, but for the play- 
going public as well so that everyone can 
join in heartily with old yet ever new 

“Happy New Year!” 








philanthropic interests engaging 

their attention, representative Phila- 
delphia women find it a privilege and 
pleasure to hear Miss M. Katherine 
Locke’s fortnightly presentation of the 
world’s facts and figures in the assembly 
room of the Bellevue-Stratford. A na- 
tion-wide figure through the development 
of the sparkling symposium of thought 


L: the multiplicity of pleasure and 





Katherine Locke 


and fact she names “Current Topics,” 
Miss Locke possesses a magnetic per- 
sonality and a rarely gentle, delightful 
speaking voice which reaches each per- 
son in her audience without the restraint 
which often marks relations between the 
lecturer and listener. A measure of 
‘needed information which would require 
weeks of study upon the part of individu- 
als is skilfully compressed into the limits 


Miss Katherine Locke 


of an hour and presented with a brilli- 
ancy of perception, an elegance of dic- 
tion, wonderful word paintings and pro- 
phetic interpretations which inspire 
wider awakening of both interest and 
sympathy in home and world affairs. 

Mrs. Robert Alexander, Mrs. George 
Fales Baker, Mrs. Rodman Griscom, Mrs. 
Wilson Potter and Mrs. Thomas Potter 
are among the Philadelphia patronesses 
of the Topics; a circle of two hundred 
women are identified wtih the class. For 
three consecutive seasons Miss Locke de- 
livered the TOPICS in Germantown; the 
development of the class suggested the 
wisdom of gathering at the Bellevue- 
Stratford. In addition to the regular 
course there is constant requests for 
after-dinner talks and special lectures 
along different lines. An idea of Miss 
Locke’s versatility may be gleaned from 
the statement that she has investigated 
all the new sensations excepting those 
of the trench-dweller in the war zone— 
she ascended Mount Hood a year or two 
ago (being one of the few women to 
reach its summit); she touched sea-bot- 
tom off San Francisco Harbor in a U 
submarine, and flew over Long Island 
Sound in Billee Thaw’s aeroplane. 

It is interesting to know something 
of Miss Locke’s unique method of pre- 
paring her TOPICS—thousands of jour- 
nals and magazines from every section 
of the globe find place in her Youngs- 
town, Ohio, studio; with the cooperation 
of two secretaries Miss Locke grasps na- 
tional and international affairs in the 
broadest way with art and that peculiar 
vividness which makes the Katherine 
Locke Current Topics a symphony of 
educational value. . 

Years of study with her distinguished 
father, the late Reverend William H. 
Locke, D. D., one of the most scholarly 
men American Methodism has _ ever 


known laid a foundation which has been 
constantly and conscientiously added to 
by Miss Locke in recent years. It was 
Richard Watson Gilder who first sug- 
gested to Miss Locke the advisability 
of a lecture platform cdreer; magazine 
work from her gifted pen had attracted 
Mr. Gilder’s attention, and after hearing 
her speak very informally at a dinner, he 
insisted that she speak as well as write. 
That he proved a true prophet is evident 
from the fact that Miss Locke reaches in 
the neighborhood of ten thousand women 
fortnightly through the season, her 
classes consisting of scholarly women in 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Pittsburg, To- 
ledo, Detroit and Buffalo. This reference 
to Miss Locke’s work in a recent issue 
of the Buffalo News merits reproduc- 
tion: 

“Aside from Miss Locke’s endless fund 
of knowledge several things are in her 
favor as a public speaker. She is good 
to look at, she has a tender sympathetic 
nature, she is intensely human, she has 
a keen sense of humor and she gives 
her audience credit for corresponding 
spiritual and mental qualities. One al- 
ways feels as one sentence tumbles over 
the preceding one that Miss Locke’s in- 
telligence is not only crowded to over- 
flowing on the happenings of the day, 
but that the more she gives out the 
more she leaves unsaid. There is no 
sounding the depths of her facile mind. 
A thought formed into speech leaves 
space for another thought equally per- 
tinent, vivid and vital. Miss Locke is 
altogether the most brilliant lecturer in 
Buffalo of the entire season.” 

A circumstance frequently commented 
upon: The Topics are simply crammed 
with information for younger as well as 
older people; nearly every audience finds 
busy professional men as well as women 
eager to keep in touch with up-to-the- 
minute happenings. 
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in all the world 


It has required 19 years of constant research, of steady 
application, of tireless effort, and the expenditure of more 
than Eleven Million Dollars to place this catalog in your hands 


This great book of 506 pages is the recognized authoritative index to the world’s best music; 
to the greatest musical achievements of all time. 


Its pages are living tributes to the years of unceasing vigil spent in gathering the best music from 
every portion of the globe. They reflect the hours upon hours which the greatest artists have devoted to 
recording their superb art for the delight of all generations. They attest to the enormous amount of time 
and millions of dollars spent in developing the art of recording to its present state of perfection. And 
through each and every page runs the story and proof of Victor Supremacy. 


Every music-lover will want a copy of this great Victor catalog of music 


Everybody should have this book, whether or not they have a Victrola. All will appreciate it because 
of the information about artists, operas and composers, 
and the numerous portraits and illustrations it contains. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy of this 
great catalog of music, or we will mail you a copy free, 
postage paid. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfacto- 
rily played only with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors 


or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be safely played on machines with 
jeweled or other reproducing points. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each inonth 





VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 
CARUSO, ENRICO, Tenor (Keh-re'-20h) 

Emma Caivé, half French, half Spamsh, is descended Caruso 

from prosperous and cultured . ~ 
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may had coesolance Victor b 
Mame. Calvé's exquuitely trained voice, always remarkable ts beaut! 
emotional quality, was at its best when her Victor records were made. 
atin has recorded exclusively for the Victor the list of records catalogued here 
THE CALVE RECORDS (Sang in French uniess noted) Ne. Size 
—n— Love is Like » Bird) Bret 66085 |) 55.00 
Cormen—Chanson Bohéme ‘Lee Tringles des Sistres) (The Sound 
Garages "isles dene fp mpamugne (Yonder Monstain) (with Dames) Sets. 13 
Covallena Rusicena Vor iv eapete (Santuzze's Aur, "Wall You Know. . 
Good Mother"), In itelion Mascerni 88086 12 
— est destbom (He 1s Kind. He 2 Good) Messener 68150 [2 
« - ro Chorus) de lilele 66570 12 
Flats stbigete ‘Send sa0e? | 
Gounod 88119 12 
ridren (Troe chansons pour lee tout 
James) (b) “Aw clase dele lune” 
(The Hen) (Pienaforte sce.) 72 2 
Booant 





Channque de Noel (Holy Nght (Cheam Som 
Cod STE~O souverean. 6 hse. 0 vere 1 (Alemoghey . Oh 
Gite Terchine "Nespol Song) * +s", * G Capaide-M S. Gociano 3% 
‘ore ‘ngrato Song) .s Cordilerro-Cardillo 883 
Pasquale Serenata—Com ¢ gentil (Soft Beams the Light) Donizetti 
Sebesgan— tp serra eolo (On Eanh Alone) Domzem 88106 
DAlbe— Beauteous Y . 
‘A Furtive Tear) 81027 | 
urtive Tear) Act il Donisers sy | 
Dwelling!) In Pronch “Gooned $8003 | 
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° ae THAT IS 
A New Dictionary ame scmane 


9 0 — with — $1 Containing Supplemental Information 
C Thumb Index So Much in Demand To-day, Such As 
Washington’s Farewell Address The Constitution of the United States The Monroe Doctrine 
Declaration of Independence Business Forms and Laws Forms and Letters 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech Weights and Measures —business and social 


With statistics and other information that make it the ideal dictionary 
and reference book for desk, offices and school. It is called 


New Universal Self-Pronouncing DICTIONARY, Graphic Edition, 1916 
WEBSTER :: MORRIS 


With Latest Census and 16 Full-page Color Plates, Including Four Pages of Maps—1202 Pages 
Is-ra-el-it-ish { ‘is! )» 94). per- \ 


taining to the Is- 
raelites; Jewish. Also Israelitic. a> | 
is-sue (ish u), n. the act of passing 
or flowing out; egress; that This i . 
which flows or passes out; discharge ; iw i @ speci- 
flux; publication; offspring; lineal de- men of the clear 
scendants; produce of the earth; sha 
profits of land, &c.; essential points in y type from which 
pleading or debate; result; an out- the Dictionary is 
come ; a running sore; v.t. to send out; printed 
publish; put into eee; a. to “ 
come or pass out; arise, as from a 
source; flow; proceed; be descended. cam > | 
Syn. emerge, rise, spring, emanate ; 
n. end, upshot, effect, result. 
Bound in flexible leather, stamped in gold, red edges, size 54x 7% inches 1% inches thick. 


Made for the John Wanamaker Stores. Its superiority over similar dictionaries 
is shown in its table of contents as follows: 
Rules for Punctuation. Dictionary of Mythological and Classical Correspondence. 
Dictionary of Prefixes and Affixes. Names. Forms of Letters—Business, Social, etc. 


Dictionary of the English language. Dictionary of Forms and Addresses. % . ; é 
Dictionary of Foreign words, phrases, a ; < Forms for Speeches on various Oc- 


“ a Dictionary of Abbreviations. casions. 

— a Dictionary of Popular Titles of Ameri- Business Forms and Laws. 
Dictionary of terms used in Commerce . can — on 1 ete. Weights and Measures. 

and Law. ‘acts Worth Knowing. , $i i ae t a 
od a a at ~~ Dictionary of European War Words. by gd PaaS Coe Se Cae: Syeete 

ments, Periods, ‘etc., also significant a of the Countries of the Declaration of Independence. 

— = eg frequently met Largest Cities of the World. Constitution of the United States. 

w n erature. fs aie J Washington's Farewell Address. 
Dictionary of English Christian names Population of the United States at each :  Giettwet Ae 

of men and women with their deriva- census. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech. 

tion and meaning. Correct English. Monroe Doctrine. 


The Universal Atlas of the World 


NEW AND COMPLETE A most serviceable volume to have P ° $1 
Made for the JOHN WANAMAKER STORES available for quick reference. * FICC 


This work is 104 x 13% inches, in size, and is printed on high-finish paper and durably bound in 
red cloth, with attractive cover stamping. 


URING the last few years changes have been wrought that render an old atlas useless. New towns have 
sprung up; old cities and towns have grown. This new and complete “Universal Atlas” is needed to super- 
sede former kinds. 

THE MAPS—tThere are 128 pages, printed in colors, representing every portion of the earth. 

The plates have been engraved from new drawings, based on the latest surveys. They cover the whole earth 
and are the most carefully edited of any series of like size. The lettering is clear and clean-cut throughout, care- 
fully graded in size, to convey at a glance the relative importance of places. 

This work contains a new map of the Balkan States, double page maps of the World, Eastern United States 
and Canada, Western United States and Canada, Mexico, North Pacific Ocean, Hawaii, Southern New England, 
Eastern New York, Pennsylvania, Northern Ohio, Southern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, Eastern Texas, Western Texas, Northern California, Southern California, Washington. The 
other maps occupy single pages only, and are uniform in style, detail, etc. On the maps of South America and 
Brazil you will find a new river discovered by Roosevelt which is named ‘Roosevelt River.” Map of Central 
Europe, showing the fortified places. Maps of the Franco-Belgian Frontier, Poland and Russian-German Frontier, 
Austrian-Italian Frontier, Dardenelles, Asia Minor, showing the Caucasian Frontier. 

On the margin of each map is an alphabetically arranged index of counties, cities and towns. A division or 
place may be instantly located without turning the page. The convenience of such a quick reference index will be 
readily appreciated. 

RAILROADS—Railroads are shown and named; and with very few exceptions (in crowded or densely popu- 
lated sections), every railroad station and post office is named. 


1910 CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES 


with the new population figures of all states, territories, counties and the principal cities. 


PANAMA CANAL 


An illustrated chapter giving a detailed description of this great enterprise, with maps in color. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
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Luxunous Fitted Cases 
Which Add to the Traveler’s Pleasure— 


are an important part of the 
Wanamaker Leather Goods 
assortment. 


Among the new and finer acces- 
sories for the feminine traveler is 
the case pictured. It is of very fine 
leather, lined with rich silk in the 
new gold shade, and equipped with 
seventeen pieces in shell finish. 
These pieces are sightly and durable, 
and extremely practical, for, unlike 
the genuine shell, they are unaffected 
by climatic changes. 

This case, complete, is $62.50. 

Other fitted traveling cases, for 
women or men, start at $25 and 
go up to $60. “4 


The Scent Ball 1s Her Latest Fad— 


and a very feminine fad it is! The ball itself is a small, 
acorn-shaped affair, hollow, which dangles from her finger 
or is worn around her neck. The ball is filled with her 
favorite perfume. Some of the balls are of silver, others 
of gleaming colored enamels. 


Scent balls on sautoir chains, with colored enamel 
slides, $1.50 to $2.75. 

Scent balls to be worn on the finger, $2. 

Other styles, 50c to $2. 

Silver-plated vanity cases, $1.50 to $9.50. 

Powder boxes, 50c to $2.50. 

Coin boxes, $1.25 to $2.50. 

Box purses, $4.50 and $5. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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Book ‘Briefs 


(Continued from page 8, advertising section) 
banks of the Caspian; tales retold from 
the wonderful song-cycles of the people. 
The book is beautifully illustrated in 
color and black and white by F. C. 
Papé. 


Treasure Flower. A Child of Japan. 


By Ruth Gaines. E. P.. Dutton & Co. | 


$1.50. 


One of the “Little Schoolmate” series, | 


books that tell the stories of children of | 


foreign lands. This tale of “Treasure | 


Flower” reads like a fairy story. It tells 


of a little Japanese girl who made friends | 


with an American child and was recog- 
nized by the Empress as having royal 
blood. The result is a most pleasing 
little romance. 


When the Sandman Comes. By Ger- 
trude Alice Kay. Moffat, Yard & Co. 
These are stories for “all children who 


hate to go to bed.” They are tales about | 


camels and. cats, ogres and rabbits, pal- 
aces and caves, and many other enter- 
taining things. There are pictures in 
color and all kinds of interesting draw- 
ings. 


Wild Animals. 
Sea Animals. 
Friends of the Kennel. 


Fighting Ships Past and Present. E. | 


P. Dutton & Co. 10 cents each. 


These are four volumes of picture | 


pasters which comprise part of the 
“Know About It Library.” Each con- 
tains about twelve pictures relative to 
the various headings and gives brief 
descriptions of the subjects in a manner 


to educate and entertain along lines of | 


really useful knowledge. Accuracy is a 
strong feature in the entire series. 
There are twenty books in the series, a 
very happy idea in the field of the educa- 
tive juvenile. 


Wonderdays and Wonderways through 
Flowerland. By Grace Tabor. Robert 
M. McBride. 

In this dainty book for boys and girls 
the author shows the children how to 
make a garden, and at the same time 
writes a number of delightful little 
stories about flowers. This is a book 
that teaches and amuses at the same 
time. 


Sandman, The. His Animal Stories. 
By Harry W. Frees. The Page Company. 
$1.50. 

Harry Frees is one of the cleverest 
photographers of animals in America. 
His pictures of kittens and pups are a 
never-ending delight to the children. 
Now he has written some clever little 
bedtime stories about the kittens and 
the puppies and has made the pictures 


ay nM MTT T 
SU UU UU 


himself. It is a most entrancing volume, | 
and will come to the children like a new | 


little friend. 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL 


Prize Exhibition 
of Photographs 


March 1 to 17, 1917 
Entries Close February 17, 1917 


sesesnanenene 


NorTe.—Last year’s jury of judges included Charles 
Grafly, George Gibbs, Alfred Stieglitz, H. Lyman Sayen 
and F. Vaux Wilson. This year the names of the judges 
will be announced after the entries are closed. 





For further information inquire at the 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION BUREAU 


MAIN FLOOR, JUNIPER STREET 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 











A Great Saving 


The Book News Monthly 


In Combination with Other Magazines 














With Country Life in America, Every- pcan Seca! 
body’s and Delineator .............. $8.00 $6.30 


Everybody's Magazine and Delineator must be sent to same address 


With Harper’s Magazine and Century... 9.00 7.80 


With Woman’s Home Companion and 
UD en de wk abt. s 4.00 3.05 


With Review of Reviews and American 
ost fcuk bie CORA Ss 0 0655 5.50 4.05 


A 


With Everybody’s and World’s Work.. 5.50 4.55 


With Delineator, Everybody’s and 
a eee 7.00 5.30 


Everybody's Magazine and Delineator must be sent to same address 


With Scribner’s Magazine.............. 


With Harper’s Magazine, Delineator and 
ee i ed 


The Book News Monthly 
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Nine Times 


— OUT OF TEN 
All things being equal the discrim- 


READ'S 
FABRICS 


The manufacturers of 





these superior 


DRESS GOODS 


guarantee every yard sold 
over the retail counter, and 
the customer thereby eliminates 
all chances of dissatisfaction. 


Wm. F. Read & 
Sons Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 





Do Business by Mail 


It's saree eel 
a a contains vital informa- 


tion on Mail Adveeeh 

SS sasiling hist 9995 
War Materiel Mfrs. Wealthy Men 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. 


Shoe Retailers Auto Owners 
Contractors Tin Can Mfrs. 


prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 
Ross-Gould, 808-J Olive St. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 


hRastS St.Louis 


Fetus Swe tie 


~ 








‘ac who prefer 
Ladies to ak nice 
quality of stationary for 
their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s 


Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes. 


Sold by all Stationers in a variety 
of tints and surfaces. Manufactured 
and supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 


DALTON MASS., U. S. A. 
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Imperishable 
Columbia Medallion 
Portraits 


THEY LAST FOR ALL TIME 


Copied from your OWN pictures 


Your pictures returned uninjured 





Medallion in Steel finish with Frame No. 202, $1.75 


, Sepia a No, 202, $2.00 
* Water-Colors No. 202, $2.25 


OLUMBIA Medallions are imper- 
co ishable, being mounted on enameled 

metal, and can be washed just like 
an ivory miniature. 


We copy from any SIZE photograph, 
cabinet, postal-card, kodak, tintype or 
religious picture and enlarge or reduce 
same to the size of Columbia Medallions 
6% inches round. 


Columbia Medallions are made in three 
different finishes: 


Steel-tone. Black and white 
Sepia. Golden brown 
Water-colors. Hand painted 


When ordering water-colors give color of hair, eyes, 
and clothing. A bust Medallion can be made from a 
full size photograph. A group picture can be made 
at an additional charge of 25 cents. Frames may be 
ordered in Rose Gold or Oxidized Silver finish and 
quality is guaranteed. They have easels to stand 
and rings for hanging. 





Medallion in Steel finish with Frame No. 246, $3.00 
, Sepia No. 246, $3.25 
2 * Water-Colors No. 246, $3.50 


Send your pictures by FIRST CLASS MAIL 
with Post-Office, Express Money Order or 
Bank Draft. Medallions will be finished in 
about two weeks and returned to you 
carriage charges prepaid. 


Orders can be sent thru 
JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA PA. 


or direct to 


The COLUMBIA PORTRAIT CO. 
716-726 W. Madison St. CHICAGO ILL. 
























THE BOTTLE 


serves you right—food 
or drink—hot without 
fire—cold without ice 


“THERMOS has 


become as much of 
a necessity for the modern home 
as the stove or the refrigerator. 


Those who now use some 
Thermos product realize its re- 
markable value and as a matter 
of course add other Thermos 
products. 


The owner of a Thermos Bottle 
buys a Thermos Carafe for the 
library or bed room, a Thermos 
Lunch Kit for the children, and 
a Thermos Motor Restaurant for 
the automobile outings. 

Those who are not now enjoying the 
many advantages of being able to 
have beverages or food instantly 
ready, hot or cold as desired, are 


missing much of the pleasure and 
convenience of life. 


And Thermos is within the reach of 
every one! 


Prices are from $1.50 to $50, 


All temperature retaining bottles are NOT Thermos. 


There are many imitations but only one real, genuine 





Thermos. Reliable dealers are proud to show you the 
THERMOS trademark plainly stamped onevery piece. 


Keeps hot 24 hours 
Keeps cold 72 hours 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
35-37 W. 31st Street, NEW YORK 


IN CANADA: TORONTO 
FACTORY: NORWICH, CONN. 
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BOOK ENDS 


To hold the Christmas books or one’s 
treasured and'oft-used volumes, these book 
ends are especially appropriate. 


They are of classic design, and there 
is a wide range of subjects. Some are of 
mahogany, while others are of bronze, so 
that it is possible to get a pair which best 
harmonizes with the other furnishings of 
the library. Here are some which combine 
the useful with the ornamental: 


M-904. Calendar and clock, Spanish leather 
M-905. Pen dip and pencil holder, brass 
M-906. Calendar and inkwell, brass . 
M-907. Book ends, statuary bronze, pair 
M-908. Book ends, statuary bronze, pair . 


M-909. Calendar, sterling silver, engraved, $6.75; 
plain 

M-910. Book ends, Lion of Lucerne, mahogany, 
pair 

M-911. Book ends, elephant, statuary bronze, 
pair 

M-912. Inkwell, sterling silver top 


M-913. Book ends, armor bronze, pair . 


For the first or the last of the year—for every month 


Queen Mary Complexion Creams 


Are invaluable to the fastidious, well-groomed woman. 
They will help keep the skin in good condition. 


Delicate Skin Cream, may be used with safety on the tenderest skin . Tdc jar 
Cleansing Cream, useful at all times, particularly good after exposure to the weather 50c jar 
Youth and Beauty Greaseless Cream — use before applying powder . 3 . 50cjar 


John Wanamaker Philadelphia 


Jewelers, Silversmiths, Art Stationers 
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